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GEORGE  R.  MORRISON 

QEORGE  R.  MORRISON,  President-elect 
of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment,  is  President  of  Morrison  &  Morrison, 
Inc.,  a  real  estate  firm  doing  a  general  real 
estate  business  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1896,  he  start¬ 
ed  in  the  real  estate  business  in  1916  as  a 
rental  collector  for  the  American  National 
Bank.  His  experience  since  that  time  has 
covered  the  entire  field  of  real  estate 
activity. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  a  Past  President  of  The 
Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  since  January,  1938,  and  has 
served  the  Institute  as  a  member  of  its  Gov¬ 
erning  Council,  its  By-Laws  Committee,  and 
its  Nominating  Committee.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rental  Emer¬ 
gency  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  of  the  Association’s 
Committee  on  Rates,  Rules,  and  Customs. 
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Announcing  A  National  Course  in 

Property  Management 


Due  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  real  estate  managers  are  called  upon  daily  to 
solve  unprecedented  problems.  There  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  guidance 
and  assistance  in  solving  these  problems  and  to  meet  these  demands  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  has  decided  to  offer  a  national  course  in  property  man¬ 
agement. 

The  course  will  be  held  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  in  Washing^ton,  D.  C. 
The  dates  have  been  set  for  February  15-20,  1943.  It  is  planned  at  this  time 
to  offer  three  hours  of  lectures  each  day  (eighteen  lecture  hours)  during  the 
six  days  of  the  course. 

The  proposed  daily  schedule  is  as  follows: 

9:30-10:30 — Principles  of  Management 
10:30-11:30 — Principles  of  Management 
1:00-  2:00 — Principles  of  Management 
2:00-  4:00 — Special  problems  (governmental  agency  men) 

7 :30-  8 :30 — Question-and-answer  sessions. 

The  course  will  deal  in  a  most  practical  way  with  war-period  complications 
in  the  administration  of  property.  For  example,  some  of  the  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  considered  are  those  which  arise  from  rent  control,  from  restrictions 
affecting  maintenance  and  repairs,  from  air-raid  regulations,  fuel  oil  regulations, 
and  from  war’s  absorption  of  manpower.  In  addition,  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  tremendous  wartime  changes  in  market  outlook  arising  for  commercial 
properties  and  for  residential  properties  by  reason  of  income  changes  and  popu¬ 
lation  changes.  The  course  will  also  provide  time  for  a  consideration  of  problems 
based  on  the  inability  of  retailers  to  obtain  goods  and  supplies. 


Chapter  headings  taken  from  the  text 
Real  Estate  Markets  as  a  Background 
to  Management 
Neighborhood  Analysis 
Developing  the  Rent  Schedule 
Technique  of  Renting  and  Renewals 
Repairs  and  Maintenance 
Exteriors 
Heating 

General  Repair  and  Maintenance* 

Floors 

Windows 


which  will  be  used  in  the  course  include : 
Plumbing 
Decorating 
Furnishings 

Tenant  Relations 

Credit  and  Collections 

Selection  and  Training  of  Personnel 
Record  Keeping  and  Accounting 
Insurance 

Owner  Relations  and  New  Business 


The  course  will  also  take  into  account  new  problems  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment — for  example:  the  problem  which  is  arising  in  war  housing  concerning  houses 
which  are  being  built  and  are  owned  by  the  Government. 

It  is  planned  that  the  afternoon  sessions  will  be  conducted  by  government 
agency  men.  These  sessions  will  include  talks  on  fuel  rationing,  priorities,  substi¬ 
tutions,  Federal  housing  management,  real  estate  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government,  civilian  defense  requirements,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  grroup 
may  be  interested  in  having  discussed  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Dean  of  the  course  will  be  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  of  Downs,  Mohl  and  Co., 
of  Chicago.  Lester  E.  Frailey  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  is  nationally  known  as  an 
analyst  of  business  methods,  will  assist  Mr.  Downs. 

A  series  of  outlines  and  texts  are  being  prepared  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Frailey. 
Mr.  Downs  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  editorial  committee.  Robert  C.  Nordblom 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  president  of  the  Institute,  and  H.  P.  Holmes  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  have  been  appointed  to  serve  with  Mr.  Downs. 

The  course  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  real  estate  management.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Washington  office  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  located  at  1737  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AS  IT  LOOKS 

to  the  EDITORS 


Plain  Talk  on  Rent  Control 

The  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  and  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  have  given  full 
support  to  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  in  its  efforts  to  control  rents. 
Rent  control  has  been  deemed  a  success 
by  governmental  authorities  and  a  large 
part  of  this  success  is  due  to  our  co¬ 
operation  with  OPA. 

Many  of  our  group  have  felt  and  will 
continue  to  feel  that  rent  control  repre¬ 
sents  class  discrimination,  but  we  have 
adjusted  ourselves  to  it  on  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  basis  because  of  its  assistance  in 
the  war  effort.  Instead  of  raising  slush 
funds  to  oppose  and  obstruct  the  efforts 
of  the  OPA,  we  have  taken  our  place 
across  the  table  from  its  officials  and 
worked  out  what  we  hoped  were  satis¬ 
factory  solutions,  temporarily  at  least, 
to  the  problems  based  upon  the  urgen¬ 
cies  of  the  situation. 

Some  property  managers  and  owners 
feel  they  have  been  deserted,  for  while 
other  ceiling  prices  have  been  lifted, 
the  original  rent  control  ceilings  have 
held  fast.  Even  this  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  disconcert  us  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  of  rising  costs  on  one  hand  and 
of  ceiling  prices  on  the  other.  Cost  of 
war  damage  insurance,  conversion  from 
oil  to  coal  burning  furnaces,  higher 


operating  expenses,  and  constantly  ris¬ 
ing  taxes  have  been  our  portion.  Mean¬ 
while,  our  buildings  have  been  depre¬ 
ciating  physically. 

The  law  makes  reference  to  the  fact 
that  petitions  may  be  made  for  higher 
ceilings,  where  higher  operating  costs 
can  be  proved.  We  know  that  costs  are 
higher.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  still  prob¬ 
able  that  our  relative  position  at  the 
present  time,  as  compared  with  our 
position  before  the  war,  may  be  un¬ 
changed  or  no  worse  if  measured  dol- 
lar-wise.  But,  in  the  meantime,  rental 
properties,  our  sole  asset,  are  fast  de¬ 
preciating.  The  new  apartments  and 
homes  which  will  come  after  the  war 
will  have  the  advantage  of  new  types 
of  materials  throughout.  Obsolescence 
will  show  in  a  marked  degree  in  our 
present  day  buildings  and  they  will  be 
definitely  dated.  Rent  control  as  it  now 
operates  will  be  partially  to  blame  for 
this  dating. 

Owners  are  not  receiving  a  rent  suffi¬ 
cient  to  create  a  reserve  with  which  to 
take  care  of  this  obsolescence  when  the 
war  does  end  and  materials  are  once 
more  available.  We,  as  C.  P.  M.’s,  know 
what  is  happening.  We  hope  that  OPA 
is  taking  cognizance  of  the  depreciation 
and  obsolescent  factors.  Without  any 
disruption  to  the  war  effort,  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  as  represented  by 
OPA,  can  properly  recognize  the  plight 
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of  owners  by  means  of  a  small  percent¬ 
age  rise  in  the  maximum  ceiling  prices. 
This  would  show  owners  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  operating  in  good  faith  and 
not  showing  discrimination  or  setting 
one  group  against  another  for  political 
purposes.  We  have  been  good  boys  for 
nigh  onto  a  year  now.  Let  the  OPA 
recognize  that  and  give  us  the  consid¬ 
eration  we  deserve,  instead  of  damning 
us  in  the  minds  of  our  customers — the 
tenant  public. 

R.  C.  N. 

Tragedy  of  Carelessness 

Saturday,  November  28,  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Boston  experienced 
a  major  catastrophe  —  the  destruction 
by  flames  of  the  Cocoanut  Grove  night 
club  and  the  death  of  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  guests — a  catastrophe  that  might 
have  and  should  have  been  averted.  Not 
since  the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire,  which 
occurred  many  years  ago  in  Chicago, 
has  there  been  such  a  staggering  blow 
to  the  people  of  one  of  our  great  cities. 

A  member  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management,  who  had  just 
entered  the  Cocoanut  Grove  ten  minutes 
before  the  fire  broke  out,  was  among 
the  dead.  John  A.  Hope  of  Boston  had 
been  an  Institute  member  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  proudly  wearing  his  Number  11 
C.P.M.  key.  He  was  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Institute,  and  of  its  New  England 
Chapter,  and  had  contributed  much  to 
its  progress.  John  was  well  liked  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He 
had  a  good  business  and  a  family  of 
three  fine  youngsters. 

Why  should  it  take  a  major  catas¬ 
trophe,  killing  John  Hope  and  hundreds 
like  him,  to  awaken  public  officials? 
Was  it  because  these  officials  operated 


under  a  laissez  faire  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  typical  of  many  American  cities? 
A  complete  investigation  is  promised 
and  is  now  in  process.  This — after  the 
damage  is  done.  A  trust  has  been  be¬ 
trayed  and  we  hope  that  those  who  have 
violated  this  trust  will  be  held  to  ac¬ 
count.  We  wonder  why  such  tragedies 
as  the  war  and  Cocoanut  Grove  must 
occur  before  major  improvements  in 
the  betterment  of  conditions  for  man¬ 
kind  are  effected? 

To  make  progressive  changes,  we 
should  start  from  the  bottom,  not  alone 
from  the  top.  With  deep  and  profound 
thinking,  American  business  men  should 
lead  in  the  many  crusades  that  are 
necessary. 

C.P.M. 's!  One  of  your  number  has 
been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  careless¬ 
ness  and  inefficiency.  We,  as  members 
of  the  Institute,  are  in  a  position  to 
point  out  improvements  that  can  be 
made  within  city  governments  —  im¬ 
provements  that  would  change  some  of 
our  archaic  building,  fire,  and  police 
inspection  laws  that  oftentimes  are  not 
enforced.  We  manage  properties  in  these 
cities.  We  represent  the  property  own¬ 
ers.  More  than  ever,  we  should  take  a 
public  spirited  and  civic  attitude  and 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  see 
that  our  building  laws  are  not  dated 
and  that  our  municipal  governments 
are  streamlined  with  the  times. 

Now  is  the  time  to  re-examine  build¬ 
ing  laws  and  code  inspection  and  fire 
laws  in  order  to  prevent  further  trag¬ 
edies.  We  should  see  to  it  that  blighted 
areas  (aside  from  their  social  disad¬ 
vantages)  that  do  not  conform  to  mod¬ 
ern  building  laws,  are  reconstructed  or 
eliminated.  Intensified  planning  for 
postwar  civic  life,  both  on  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  city-wide  basis,  should  be  a 
major  concern  of  ours.  Time  which  is 
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now  put  into  a  thorough  overhauling  of 
existing  laws,  will  pay  dividends  in  the 
future.  Use  of  faulty  wiring  and  of  in¬ 
flammable  materials,  lack  of  exits,  fire¬ 
proofing,  and  sprinklers  must  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  many  places  of  public  assem¬ 
bly.  From  a  purely  monetary  stand¬ 
point,  these  deficiencies  cost  your  prop¬ 
erties  money,  as  additional  insurance 
policies  and  greater  fire  protection  be¬ 
come  necessary  and  insurance  fire  rates 
are  higher. 


Let  us  see  that  Realtors  and  C.P.M.’s 
lead  in  the  fight  for  better  cities.  If 
private  industry  does  not  take  the  lead 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  bureaucrats 
will  be  glad  to  “catch  the  ball,”  and  if 
they  do,  higher  taxes  instead  of  lower 
taxes  will  result.  Let  us  be  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  fight  to  prevent  further 
tragedies  like  Cocoanut  Grove.  We  have 
the  means,  the  experience,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  it. 

R.  C.  N. 
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Report  on 
Institute  Affairs 


War  Conference  Review 

By  James  C.  Downs,  Jr. 


At  th*  and  of  iho  firtt  yoar  of  war.  Tho  Instituto  of  Real  Estate  Management  is  found 
to  be  growing  and  its  members  enjoying  prestige  in  the  property  management  field.  It 
has  unselfishly  given  of  its  broad  experience  in  property  management  to  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  and  through  its  JOURNAL  maintained  a  public  relations  office.  At  the  St.  Louis 
War  Conference  there  was  afforded  the  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  idras  and 
knowledge  among  Institute  members,  laying  ffie  basis  for  future  policies  and  practices. 


The  first  War  Conference  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management  was 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18  of  this  year  in  conjunction  with 
the  conference  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  It  was  truly 
a  “war”  conference  in  every  sense.  Its 
name  applied  from  the  moment  one 
arrived  in  the  St.  Louis  Union  Station 
and  saw  hundreds  of  service  men  com¬ 
ing  and  going;  from  the  time  one  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  get  a  cab  to  the  con¬ 
ference  hotel  and  was  finally  fortunate 
enough  to  be  taken  into  a  taxi  with  two 
others  similarly  bound;  from  the  time 
one  carried  one’s  own  bag  into  the  hotel 
and  faced  a  throng  of  room  seekers  who 
could  not  be  taken  care  of — ^from  then 
on  one  did  not  have  to  be  reminded  that 
conditions  were  entirely  changed  from 
a  year  ago  when  we  met  in  the  comforts 
of  peace  at  Detroit. 

Because  many  of  our  members  were 
unable  to  get  away  from  their  offices 
during  these  tense  times,  the  Journal  is 
departing  from  its  usual  custom  of  lim¬ 
iting  its  contents  to  technical  discus¬ 
sions  relative  to  our  profession,  in  order 
that  you  may  have  a  review  of  the 
events  of  this  important  meeting  and, 
further,  that  you  may  be  brought  up  to 
date  on  the  affairs  of  your  professional 
organization.  Briefly  we  shall  try  to  tell 


you  the  things  about  the  meetings  of 
the  Institute,  its  Governing  Council  and 
Committees,  which  you  might  have 
learned  for  yourself  had  you  been  in 
attendance.  We  shall  restrict  our  re¬ 
port  to  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  leav¬ 
ing  to  other  reporting  agencies  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  general  conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

Institute  Membership 

Proof  that  the  designation  “Certified 
Property  Manager”  is  valued  by  the 
men  who  hold  C.P.M.  keys  is  constantly 
brought  home  to  the  Institute  by  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  virtually  no 
resignations  from  membership  since 
the  professional  designation  was 
adopted.  It  is  equally  significant  that  at 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Council  our  treasurer  reports  no  delin¬ 
quencies  in  dues.  This  means  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  membership 
in  the  Institute  has  failed  to  bring  many 
a  C.P.M.  an  influx  of  new  business,  our 
membership  as  a  whole  has  a  clear  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  importance  of  Institute  mem¬ 
bership  and  it  is  probable  that 
“C.P.M.”  will  be  an  even  more  coveted 
designation  in  the  future. 

Our  Admissions  Committee  met  dur¬ 
ing  the  conference  and  elected  seven- 
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teen  men  to  membership.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  applications  were  at  hand, 
some  of  which  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks  after  ap¬ 
plicants  have  passed  examinations  or 
cleared  up  certain  other  questions  which 
the  Admissions  Committee  posed  at 
their  meeting.  The  growth  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  continues  healthy  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  interest  of 
Realtors  in  property  management  will 
be  accelerated  during  the  next  few  years 
as  management  once  again  demonstrates 
that  it  is  the  basic  enterprise  of  real 
estate. 

No  adequate  or  timely  discussion  of 
membership  in  the  Institute  could  fail 
to  point  out  that  a  large  number  of 
C.P.M.’s  are  now  in  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  their  country.  James  Gilson  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
the  Governing  Council,  proposed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  be  sent  to  all  of  the  Institute 
members  in  the  Armed  Forces,  convey¬ 
ing  the  greetings  and  felicitations  of 
the  Institute  to  those  C.P.M.’s  who  cur¬ 
rently  have  the  honor  of  active  service. 

Organization  Problems 

Perhaps  some  of  our  members  have 
not  heretofore  known  that  the  Institute 
under  the  able  leadership  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  A.  Nordblom  of  Boston, 
took  a  leading  part  in  representing 
Realtors  and  property-owning  interests 
at  the  outset  of  rent  control  in  the 
United  States.  A  committee  of  several 
members  of  the  Institute  met  with  offi¬ 
cials  of  Leon  Henderson’s  office  as  con¬ 
sultants  at  the  time  the  rent  regulations 
were  originally  conceived.  Whereas  it 
was  not  possible  (nor  desirable  in  many 
respects)  for  these  representatives  of 
the  Institute  to  change  the  basic  phil¬ 
osophy  of  rent  control,  they  were  able 
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to  bring  a  broad  experience  in  prop¬ 
erty  operations  into  these  early  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  result  that  OPA  officials 
had  the  benefit  of  their  practical  point 
of  view. 

When  rent  control  was  finally  ready 
for  announcement  by  OPA,  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  as  you  know,  was  selected  by  Karl 
Borders  and  Paul  Porter  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  rent  control  regula¬ 
tions  would  be  introduced  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  managers  of  the  nation.  A  large 
conference  was  held  in  Chicago  at  the 
Drake  Hotel  wherein  two  days  were 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  these 
regulations  by  both  C.P.M.’s  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  This  conference  was 
attended  by  some  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  property  managers  from 
every  part  of  the  nation. 

We  present  all  of  this  review  by  way 
of  an  introduction  to  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Institute.  Quite  naturally, 
the  active  part  which  the  Institute  and 
its  officers  took  in  rent  control  pre¬ 
sented  a  series  of  extraordinary  expend¬ 
itures  not  contemplated  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  regular  budget.  Since  the  officers 
of  the  Institute  felt  that  it  was  manda¬ 
tory  upon  them  to  actively  participate 
in  this  important  event,  these  expendi¬ 
tures  were  made  in  spite  of  a  threat¬ 
ened  deficit.  This  deficit  actually  did 
result,  but  it  has  since  been  made  up 
by  contributions  from  the  Washington 
Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  who  reimbursed 
the  Institute  for  its  outlay  anent  rent 
control. 

Aside  from  rent  control  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  income  and  expense  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  1942  (to  October 
31)  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  Re¬ 
ductions  in  expense  for  the  publication 
of  The  Journal  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  have  been  effected  and  the  Insti- 
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tute  will  wind  up  the  year  1942  in  the 
black. 

The  Governing  Council  discussed  at 
length  the  destiny  of  The  Journal  of 
Property  Management,  the  official  quar¬ 
terly  publication  of  the  Institute.  For 
some  time  there  has  been  a  group  on 
the  Governing  Council  who  had  felt 
that  the  continued  publication  of  this 
magazine  was  an  extravagance  and  that 
the  quarterly  should  be  discontinued. 
This  group,  however,  has  been  in  the 
minority,  since  the  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governing  Council  have  felt 
that  the  Journal  was  the  best  public  re¬ 
lations  agency  for  the  Institute,  that 
its  continued  publication  served  a  vital 
need.  The  editors  of  the  magazine 
called  the  attention  of  the  Governing 
Council  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Institute  should  be  encouraged  to  pre¬ 
pare  manuscripts  for  publication  in  the 
Journal  and  we  should  like  to  bring  out 
this  point  to  the  readers  of  this  article. 
The  Journal  is  a  professional  quarterly 
dedicated  to  members  and  prepared  by 
its  members.  More  of  them  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  contents. 

No  organization  can  succeed  without 
a  substantial  input  of  energy  and  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  its  members — 
particularly  on  the  part  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  an  active  responsibility 
in  its  administration.  For  some  time 
attendance  of  Governing  Councilors  at 
the  regularly  constituted  meetings  of 
the  Governing  Council  has  been  on  the 
increase.  Certain  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  who  come  from  long  distances  have 
been  signally  faithful  in  their  attend¬ 
ance.  However,  other  duly  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  have  sometimes 
failed  for  as  much  as  a  year  to  attend 
any  of  the  meetings.  It  has  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Council  that  a  change  in 
By-Laws  be  proposed  whereunder  any 
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elected  member  of  the  Governing  Coun¬ 
cil  who  failed  to  attend  at  least  one 
meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  year 
(there  are  three  regularly  scheduled) 
would  be  automatically  dropped  from 
the  Council.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  attendance  of  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  might  be  increased  if  local  chapters 
would  underwrite  the  expenses  of  any 
person  in  their  chapter  who  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council.  Such  a 
procedure  would  unquestionably  bring 
wider  interest  in  the  Institute  and 
would  bring  members  of  local  chapters 
into  closer  contact  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Institute  affairs. 

A  problem  dealing  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy  of  membership  in 
the  Institute  has  arisen  in  several  local 
areas,  particularly  in  the  New  Jersey 
and  Philadelphia  Chapters.  In  both  of 
these  instances  members  of  local  chap¬ 
ters  have  the  opinion  that  eligibility 
for  membership  in  the  Institute  should 
be  restricted  to  persons  who  are  Real¬ 
tors.  Representatives  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Chapter  attended  the  Governing 
Council  meeting  at  the  War  Conference 
in  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  present¬ 
ing  to  the  Governing  Council  a  resolu¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  was  ori¬ 
ginally  formed,  among  other 
things,  to  protect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  members  against 
extraneous  influences,  and 
Whereas,  The  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  has  been 
instrumental  in  creating  the 
various  institutes  now  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and 

Whereas,  The  institutes,  in  their  de¬ 
sire  to  become  “purely  pro- 
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fessional”  are  more  and 
more  admitting  into  mem¬ 
bership,  individuals  who 
are  not  Realtors,  and 

Whereas,  This  tendency  will  eventu¬ 
ally  result  in  the  institutes 
educating  the  various  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  the 
large  companies  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  will  no  longer 
need  the  services  of  our 
members  and  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  have  their  salaried 
employees  do  the  work,  and 

Whereas,  This  short-sighted  policy  is 
creating  a  breach  within  the 
ranks  of  the  local  Chapters 
of  the  Institute  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Management,  and 

Whereas,  This  breach  is  year  by  year 
becoming  wider. 

Now,  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  By  the 
New  Jersey  Chapter  Num¬ 
ber  One,  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management,  here 
assembled  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  on  October  20th, 
1942,  to  petition  and  request 
that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  amend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  By- 
Laws,  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management,  so 
that  only  Realtors  may  be 
accepted  into  membership 
in  the  Institute  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Management. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  That  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to 
all  the  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee  of  the 
National  Association,  as 


well  as  the  National  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  and  the 
Resolutions  Committee  of 
the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  and  all  of  them 
be  urged  to  actively  and  im¬ 
mediately  support  such 
amendment. 

Inasmuch  as  action  on  the  resolution 
of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  would  re¬ 
quire  a  change  in  the  By-Laws,  the 
entire  matter  was  referred  to  the  By- 
Laws  Committee  of  which  Delbert 
Wenzlick  of  St.  Louis  is  chairman.  Mr. 
Wenzlick,  one  of  our  most  conscientious 
and  zealous  C.P.M.’s,  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly. 
In  fact,  he  offered  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  By-Laws  Committee  in  New  Jersey 
in  order  that  the  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  might  thoroughly  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  New 
Jersey  members.  Inasmuch  as  many 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
subscribe  to  this  point  of  view,  they 
will  also  probably  attend  these  hear¬ 
ings. 

Committee  Reports 

Other  than  the  continuous  work  of  its 
officers,  the  life  blood  of  the  Institute 
is  its  committees  and  their  operations. 
Reports  of  these  committees  were  given 
at  the  conference  and  may  be  summa¬ 
rized  briefly  as  follows: 

Education 

Elsewhere  in  this  Journal  is  an  an¬ 
nouncement  dealing  with  the  proposed 
course  to  be  given  by  the  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  February  of  1943. 
Data  on  this  course  were  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Education  Committee’s 
report. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  education- 
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al  activities  of  the  Institute  are  by  far 
the  most  effective  aids  to  increased 
membership.  During  the  year  1942  sev¬ 
eral  local  real  estate  boards  promoted 
property  management  courses  using  as 
text  material  the  special  issue  of  The 
Journal  of  Property  Management  which 
contained  a  series  of  lectures  on  aca¬ 
demic  management  subjects.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  should  encourage  the  giving  of 
such  courses  by  local  boards  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Institute.  Certified 
Property  Managers  in  such  local  boards 
can  make  a  real  contribution  to  their 
education  and  membership  committees 
by  seeing  that  the  story  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  adequately  presented  to  the 
students  in  such  courses. 

Ethics  and  Disciplinary  Committee 

The  Institute  was  fortunate  during 
the  year  1942  in  that  tliere  were  no 
cases  for  action  by  the  Disciplinary 
Committee.  It  is  of  great  credit  to  the 
men  of  the  Admissions  Committee  that 
since  the  Institute  was  originally  placed 
on  a  professional  basis,  no  charges  of  a 
serious  nature  have  been  brought 
against  any  of  its  members.  Thus  this 
important  committee  did  not  need  to 
function  during  the  past  year. 

Experience  Exchange  Committee 

The  members  of  this  committee  have 
proceeded  carefully  toward  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  basis  for  the  exchange  of  ex¬ 
perience  by  members  of  the  profession. 
They  have  watched  carefully  the  efforts 
of  other  organizations  to  adopt  quoti¬ 
ents  for  the  measurement  of  data  on 
the  operation  of  buildings.  Whereas 
their  committee  has  not  thus  far  pro¬ 
duced  a  conclusion  as  respects  this  im¬ 
portant  matter,-  they  are  still  working 
to  that  end. 


Editorial  Board 

J.  W.  Markeim,  Chairman  of  this 
committee,  was  unable  to  attend  the 
St.  Louis  conference  and  there  was  no 
formal  report  of  the  committee’s  work. 
During  the  year,  Harry  Grant  Atkin¬ 
son,  former  editor  of  The  Journal  of 
Property  Management,  enlisted  in  the 
Army,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
editorial  board  under  Mr.  Markeim’s 
regime  will  lend  active  assistance  to  the 
publication  of  the  Journal. 

Nominating  Committee 

There  is  announced  elsewhere  in  this 
Journal  the  officers  and  Governing 
Councilors  of  the  Institute  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  year.  In  making  its  report,  the 
Nominating  Committee  urged  that 
members  take  a  more  active  interest  in 
the  nominations  of  Governing  Council¬ 
ors  and  that  a  local  chapter  meeting  in 
advance  of  the  period  when  nomina¬ 
tions  are  in  order  be  held  to  make  se¬ 
lections  which  they  can  recommend  to 
the  National  Nominating  Committee. 
Many  of  the  men  who  have  served  on 
the  Governing  Council  for  a  number  of 
years  would  be  pleased  to  step  aside 
provided  they  were  assured  that  active 
substitutes  could  be  named  who  would 
conscientiously  attend  Governing  Coun¬ 
cil  meetings.  Inasmuch  as  the  Institute 
is  still  in  its  formative  stage  and  still 
anticipates  great  future  growth,  en¬ 
thusiastic  administration  is  a  vital  ne¬ 
cessity. 

Professional  Problems 

Although  the  eventualities  of  a  war 
economy  indicate  that  property  man¬ 
agement  will  assume  its  depression  role 
as  the  chief  supporting  activity  of  Real¬ 
tors,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
prevailing  conditions  and  those  which 
were  experienced  by  Realtors  in  the 
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1931-1934  period.  In  the  depression, 
professional  management  was  being  en¬ 
larged  through  the  operation  of  fore¬ 
closures  and  the  wholesale  acquisition 
of  property  by  holders  of  debt.  There 
was  little  transfer  of  properties  from 
the  holders  of  debt  to  new  owners. 

In  the  past  year  and  one-half  there 
has  been  an  accelerated  demand  for  in¬ 
come  properties,  particularly  those  of 
the  residential  type.  Managers  in  every 
city  of  the  country  are  suffering  losses 
in  gross  volume  of  management  business 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  their  proper¬ 
ties  by  the  holders  of  debt  to  new  buy¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  reasons  that  sales  are 
active  is  that  the  demand  for  residen¬ 
tial  space  is  acute  and  little  or  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  owner  or  agent  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  about  virtual  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  occupancy.  The  new  buyers 
of  real  estate  are  generally  operating 
on  small  margins  and  feel  that  inas¬ 
much  as  renting  is  easy,  the  advantages 
of  professional  management  do  not  out¬ 
weigh  the  cost  of  securing  such  man¬ 
agement.  Thus  hundreds  of  buildings 
are  being  taken  away  from  professional 


managers  by  owners  who  intend  to 
operate  the  properties  themselves.  The 
need  of  a  constructive  technique  for 
demonstrating  the  value  of  professional 
management  is  one  of  the  current  pro¬ 
fessional  problems  before  the  members 
of  the  Institute.  It  is  being  met  in  some 
instances  by  the  operation  of  syndicates 
headed  by  property  managers  who  in¬ 
terest  capital  in  properties  which  will 
be  friendly  to  professional  manage¬ 
ment  in  general  and  to  the  management 
of  the  promoting  Certified  Property 
Manager  in  particular.  Quite  naturally, 
all  of  the  arguments  of  professional 
knowledge  have  been  advanced  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  need  of  pro¬ 
fessional  management  for  the  solution 
of  the  knotty  problems  of  rent  control, 
priorities,  wage  regulations,  etc. 

In  summary,  the  War  Conference  was 
valuable  in  that  it  provided  a  place  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  adoption  of  uniform 
practices.  The  real  function  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  to  gather  and  disseminate 
knowledge  so  that  each  of  its  members 
may  benefit  from  the  combined  experi¬ 
ence  of  all. 


How  to  Keep 
Accounts 


Some  Accounting  Fundamentals 

By  John  McMullen  Ducey 

Sciantific  bookkeeping  is  a  "must"  if  a  property  is  to  be  operated  intelligently  and  system* 
atically,  especially  today  with  the  many  regulations  and  restrictions  on  property.  The 
author  gives  helpful  and  practical  accounting  suggestions  for  various  types  of  property. 


If  we  lacked  the  executive  control  and 
the  research  resources  available  to  us 
by  virtue  of  modern  accounting  meth¬ 
ods,  it  would  be  difficult  to  consider 
Property  Management  as  a  science  in 
any  sense.  Most  major  business  deci¬ 
sions  today  must  be  based  on  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  accounting  records.  Indeed, 
even  if  there  existed  a  property  man¬ 
ager  who  operated  only  his  own  prop¬ 
erties,  who  was  not  under  the  necessity 
of  furnishing  any  financial  information 
on  those  properties  to  the  Government 
or  anyone  else ;  such  a  man,  if  he  wished 
to  operate  his  holding  intelligently, 
would  be  forced  to  maintain  a  more  or 
less  elaborate  accounting  system. 

Accounting  Essentials 

Fundamentally,  accounting  is  orderly 
record  keeping.  The  stenographer  who 
keeps  track  of  how  she  spends  each  bit 
of  her  monthly  salary  is  able,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  to  “account  for”  her  en¬ 
tire  pay  check ;  so  much  for  carfare,  so 
much  for  lunch,  so  much  for  room  and 
board,  and  so  on.  If  her  recording  of 
expenditures  is  poorly  organized,  or  if 
it  is  incomplete,  she  will  be  unable  to 
prepare  an  intelligent  summary  of  how 
her  income  is  spent.  By  orderly  record 
keeping,  therefore,  we  imply  faithful 
adherence  to  principles  which  (1)  re¬ 
sult  in  the  recording  of  all  necessary 
and  pertinent  information  about  all 
events  affecting  the  financial  condition 


of  a  business,  and  which  (2)  make  an 
intelligent  interpretation  of  the  record¬ 
ed  data  as  simple  as  possible. 

The  simplest  forms  of  accounting 
systems  are  generally  called  “single¬ 
entry”  systems.  This  description  applies 
to  methods  designed  so  that  the  record¬ 
ing  of  individual  transactions  does  not 
require  a  corresponding  or  related 
entry  on  another  type  of  record.  For 
example,  suppose  you  decide  to  pay  that 
doctor’s  bill  that  is  so  ancient,  and  you 
write  him  a  check.  On  the  check  stub, 
which  is  your  “book  of  account,”  you 
show  the  amount  of  the  check.  That  is 
a  single  entry,  and  if  you  stop  there, 
you  are  using  single-entry  bookkeeping. 

Suppose,  however,  you  have  a  record 
in  your  desk  of  all  the  debts  you  owe; 
every  time  you  incur  a  new  debt,  it  is 
written  on  this  record;  every  time  you 
make  a  payment  to  a  creditor,  that  is 
recorded  too.  When  you  pay  your  doc¬ 
tor,  you  will  make  an  entry  not  only  on 
the  check  stub,  but  also  on  your  accounts 
payable  record — a  “double”  entry. 

A  double-entry  accounting  system  is 
one  so  designed  that  any  recording  of 
income  or  expense,  or  any  indication  of 
change  in  an  asset  or  a  liability,  will 
affect  two  accounts.  The  reasons  for  its 
practically  universal  acceptance  among 
modern  business  institutions  are  many; 
two,  however,  are  most  important.  In 
the  first  case,  this  system,  as  refined  by 
experience,  gives  automatic  protection 
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asrainst  many  errors  of  omission  or 
commission  common  to  single-entry  sys¬ 
tems.  Secondly,  it  reflects  a  philosophy 
of  business  which  is  fundamental  to  our 
idea  of  private  enterprise. 

Under  our  economic  system,  it  is 
normal  for  a  business  to  possess  some 
assets,  and  also  to  have  some  liabilities. 
The  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
assets  and  the  amount  of  the  liabilities 
is  the  “net  worth”  or  the  “equity,”  the 
value  of  the  owner’s  stake  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  This  can  be  expressed  in  the 
fundamental  equation  of  modern  ac¬ 
counting  : 

Assets  —  Liabilities  =  Proprietorship 

This  equation,  when  applied  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  status  of  any  business  at  a  given 
time,  is  reflected  in  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  called  a  Balance  Sheet.  The  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  word  “balance”  in  the 
title  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  total  value 
of  the  assets  is  balanced  by  the  sum  of 
the  liabilities  and  proprietorship. 

Consider  the  following  Balance  Sheet. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  the  financial 
condition  of  J.  Jones  on  his  first  day  in 
business  as  a  property  manager. 

BALANCE  SHEET  — J.  JONES 
July  1,  1942 


ASSETS : 

Cash  in  bank  . $4,800.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures .  250.00 


Total  Assets . $5,050.00 

LIABILITIES: 

Owed  to  Ace  Movers . $  50.00 

J.  Jones,  Equity  .  5,000.00 


Total  Liabilities . $5,050.00 


The  double-entry  system  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  every  business  trans¬ 
action  should  be  so  recorded  that  the 
total  of  all  asset  accounts  is  balanced 
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by  the  total  of  the  liability  and  equity 
accounts. 

For  example,  suppose  Mr.  Jones  pays 
his  debt  to  Ace  Movers.  The  Cash  ac¬ 
count  is  reduced  by  $50.00,  and  the 
liability  account  by  an  equal  amount; 
the  Balance  Sheet  is  still  balanced. 

Again,  suppose  he  purchases  a  type¬ 
writer  for  $100.00  The  Furniture  and 
Fixture  account  will  increase  by  that 
amount;  if  Mr.  Jones  pays  cash,  the 
Cash  account  will  be  reduced  commen- 
surately.  If  he  obtains  the  machine  on 
credit,  his  liabilities  will  increase  by 
$100.00.  In  any  event,  the  transaction 
will  affect  two  accounts,  and  the  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  will  remain  in  balance. 

Cross-check  Principle 

Bookkeeping  courses  and  funda¬ 
mental  courses  in  accounting  are  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  teaching  one  how 
to  avoid  errors  in  account-keeping,  and 
how  to  discover  errors  which  have  been 
made.  The  inevitable  inaccuracies  and 
oversights  which  occur  when  humans 
deal  with  figures  are  very  often  traced 
quickly  and  easily,  because  their  pres¬ 
ence  is  indicated  by  a  balance  sheet  that 
is  “out  of  balance.”  The  double-check 
which  is  inherent  in  modern  accounting 
methods  takes  care  of  that. 

All  records,  not  merely  those  of 
formal  accounting  nature,  should  be  so 
designed  (if  practicability  permits)  that 
an  automatic  double-check  is  possible. 
This  type  of  accuracy-compelling  device 
is  illustrated  in  The  Parkway  Towers 
Leasing  and  Occupancy  Summary  on 
page  97.  The  first  cross-check  which  is 
obvious  in  this  report  is  that  provided 
in  che  “Total”  column.  This  device  pro¬ 
tects  against  the  danger  of  arithmetical 
errors.  If  an  error  were  made  in  adding 
or  subtracting  in  either  of  the  three 
left-hand  columns,  then  the  sum  of  the 
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June  30  vacancies  shown  in  those  col¬ 
umns  would  almost  surely  disagree  with 
the  June  30  vacancy  figure  in  the  Total 
column,  arrived  at  by  subtracting  the 
five  new  tenants  from  the  eight  apart¬ 
ments  available. 

THE  PARKWAY  TOWERS 

Leasing  and  Occupancy  Summary 
June,  1942 

3’s  4’s  5’s  Total 

Vacant  apartments, 

June  1  .  0  3  2  5 

Leases  expired 

during  June  .  2  10  3 

Subtotal  .  2  4  2  8 

New  tenants 

during  June  .  2  2  1  5 

Vacant  apts., 

June  30  .  0  2  1  3 

A  further  cross-check  is  provided  by 
this  form  of  Leasing  and  Occupancy 
Summary,  in  the  event  that  the  data 
shown  thereon  are  derived  from  more 
than  one  source.  In  order  to  make  the 
example  clear,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
manager  cf  the  building  checked  each 
apartment  June  1  and  June  30,  and  de¬ 
termined  the  vacancies  by  physical 
count.  Let  us  suppose  that  his  cashier 
gave  him  the  figure  on  the  June  lease 


expirations,  and  his  rental  agent  re¬ 
ported  on  the  number  of  new  tenants. 
If  any  of  these  three  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  made  an  error,  it  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  it  would  be  uncovered  by 
the  failure  of  the  Leasing  and  Occu¬ 
pancy  Summary  to  balance. 

An  analysis  of  budget  variations  is 
another  type  of  report  making  valuable 
use  of  the  cross-check  principle.  The 
analysis  shown  below  was  made  as  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  in 
a  certain  property,  the  budget  for  heat¬ 
ing  during  a  given  year  was  underspent 
by  $281.88.  In  this  illustration,  the 
cross-check  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
the  variation  between  the  budgeted  and 
actual  figures  for  Total  Heating  Ex¬ 
pense  must  be  the  same  as  the  sum  of 
each  of  the  individual  variations  in  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Heating  Expense 
Account. 

Account  Classification  for  Properties 

Fundamentally,  accounting  is  orderly 
record-keeping.  The  financial  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  recorded  in  a  set  of  books, 
is  organized  and  subdivided  among 
numerous  accounts,  so  that  transactions 
of  a  similar  nature  (or  transactions  af¬ 
fecting  any  one  asset  or  liability)  may 
be  grouped  according  to  an  orderly 
plan.  These  groupings  of  financial  data 
are  termed  “accounts.” 


ANALYSIS  OF  BUDGET  VARIATIONS 
Heating  Expense 

Budgatad  Actual  Variation 

Expanaa  Expanaa  from  Budgat 

Payroll,  Heating  Plant  Employees . $14,720.00  $17,433.82  $2,713.82 

Fuel  .  28,380.00  25,563.34  2,812.66 

Supplies,  etc .  600.00  416.96  183.04 

Total  Heating  Expense . $43,700.00  $43,418.12  $  281.88 
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Small  enterprises  need  but  few  ac¬ 
counts.  The  increasing  importance  of 
large-scale  industry  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  concomitant  demands 
for  greater  executive  control,  has  tended 
to  favor  extensive  subdivisions  in  ac¬ 
count  classifications.  In  the  real  estate 
field,  the  erection  of  large-scale  housing 
developments,  either  directly  by  govern¬ 
mental  authorities  or  with  government¬ 
al  mortgage  insurance,  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  devising  of  detailed 
classifications  of  accounts  for  use  in 
these  developments. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  classification 
system,  three  purposes  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  first  objective  of  classi¬ 
fication  is  orderliness,  which  cannot  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  anything 
else.  Secondly,  the  accounts  which  are 


to  be  kept  will  be  used  as  sources  of 
information  by  more  than  one  person; 
the  classification,  therefore,  must  be  into 
accounts  with  titles  having  a  precise 
meaning,  and  intelligible  to  the  persons 
who  will  seek  the  information  contained 
in  the  accounts.  In  the  third  place,  the 
classification  should  be  similar,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  to  that  used  in  other 
enterprises  of  the  same  kind,  so  that 
comparative  analyses  of  operating  re¬ 
sults  are  made  possible. 

When  preparing  an  account  classifica¬ 
tion  for  a  real  estate  enterprise,  in¬ 
evitably  a  question  arises  as  to  how  far 
accounts  should  be  subdivided.  For  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  possible  extremes  of 
subdivision,  consider  the  alternative 
methods  of  recording  the  expense  of  the 
repair  of  grates  in  a  furnace.  If  this 


REPAIRS  AND  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT 


Plumbing,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Grounds  Maintenance 

Structural  Maintenance 
j  [  Painting 

Plumbing  System  Ventilating  System  Other  Accounts 


1 


Heating  System 


Radiation  Supply  and  Return  Central  Power  Plant 
Lines  | 

Other  Accounts  Steam  Generating  Equipment 


Furnaces  &  Boilers  Other  Accounts 


Boiler  Masonry 
Grates 

Boilers  and  Tubes 
Draft  Equipment 
Gauges  and  Controls 
Other  Accounts 
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repair  occurred  in  the  central  power  sary  to  subdivide  income  and  expense 
plant  of  a  very  large  development,  the  accounts  if  the  amounts  likely  to  be  re¬ 
expense  might  be  charged  to  a  minute  corded  in  the  accounts  is  less  than  $100 
subdivision  of  the  Repairs  and  Main-  a  year.  In  the  case  of  larger  projects, 
tenance  Account,  similar  to  the  classi-  the  practical  limit  of  subdivision  is 
fication  structure  shown  on  page  98.  reached  when  further  breakdown  re¬ 
in  contrast,  the  classification  of  ac-  suits  in  accounts  totalling  less  than  one- 
counts  for  a  single-family  house  or  a  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  gross  income, 
small  apartment  building  might  have  In  classifying  accounts,  orderliness 
no  subdivision  of  the  Repairs  and  Main-  requires  that  they  be  arranged  in  two 
tenance  Account,  and  the  expense  for  principal  groupings,  containing  the  ac¬ 
replacing  a  burned-out  furnace  grate  counts  which  appear  in  the  two  princi- 
might  simply  be  grouped,  along  with  pal  financial  statements.  These  finan- 
carpentry  repairs,  painting,  and  other  cial  statements  are  the  Balance  Sheet, 
maintenance  costs,  into  a  single  account,  which  enumerates  and  evaluates  the 

assets  and  liabilities  of  an  enterprise  as 
Subdivision  of  Accounts  of  a  given  date ;  and  the  Statement  of 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  extent  Income  and  Expense,  which  reflects  the 
to  which  subdivision  of  accounts  is  income  earned  or  expenses  incurred 
practical.  The  general  rule  covering  this  during  a  given  period.  Accounts  re- 
is  a  common-sense  one:  subdivide  cording  assets  and  liabilities  are  usu- 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  ally  called  “balance  sheet  accounts,”  and 
that  information  will  be  asked  for  in  those  recording  income  or  expense  are 
subdivided  form;  do  not  subdivide  termed  “income  and  expense  accounts.” 
where  there  is  reasonable  assurance  In  the  three  tables  immediately  fol- 
that  information  in  subdivided  form  lowing  are  outlined  three  types  of  clas- 
will  never  be  required.  In  the  absence  sifications  of  balance  sheet  accounts.  It 
of  specific  knowledge  of  the  type  of  ac-  will  be  noticed  that  the  fundamental  ar- 
counting  information  likely  to  be  re-  rangement  in  all  three  is  identical,  the 
quired  by  the  management  or  ownership  only  difference  being  in  the  degree  to 
of  a  property,  it  is  generally  unneces-  which  subdivision  has  been  carried  out. 


CLASSIFICATION  1 

('This  classificatioti  applicable  to  small  real  estate  properties) 

ASSETS 

EXPENSE 

Current  Assets 

Payroll  and  Social  Security  Tax 

Inventories  and  Prepayments 

Fuel  and  Ash  Haul 

Fixed  Assets 

Water,  Electricity,  and  Gas 

Other  Assets 

Supplies 

Miscellaneous  Operating  Expense 

LIABILITIES  AND  PROPRIETORSHIP 

Decorating 

Current  Liabilities 

Exterior  Painting 

Other  Liabilities 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

Proprietorship 

Management 

Insurance 

INCOME 

Taxes 

Rents 

Interest 

Other  Income 

Miscellaneous 
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CLASSIFICATION  II 

(This  classification  applicable  to  moderate  size  properties) 

ASSETS 

INCOME 

Current  Assets 

Rental  Income  (100  per  cent  Schedule) 

Cash 

Dwelling  Rents 

Accounts  Receivable 

Non-Dwelling  Rents 

Other  Current  Assets 

Prepaid  Expenses 

Inventories 

Vacancy  Losses 

Other  Income 

Utility  Prepayments 

EXPENSE 

Prepaid  Advertising 

Operating  Expense 

Deferred  Operating  Charges 

Janitorial  Expense 

Other  Prepayments 

Exterminating 

Fixed  Assets 

Land 

Refuse  Removal 

Watchman 

Buildings 

Utilities  Expense 

Other  Fixed  Assets 

Water 

Other  Assets 

Electricity 

Special  Funds 

Investments 

Sundry 

LIABILITIES 

Heating 

Decorating 

Repairs,  Maintenance  and  Replacements 

Grounds 

Structure 

Painting  (except  Decorating) 

Current  Liabilities 

Plumbing  System 

Accounts  Payable 

Heating  System 

Notes  Payable 

Elevators 

Other  Current  Liabilities 

Miscellaneous 

Prepaid  Income  and  Deposits 

Management  Expense 

Fixed  Liabilities 

Payroll 

Mortgage  Payable 

Fees  and  Commissions 

Other  Fixed  Liabilities 

Other  Expense 

Contingent  Liabilities 

Reserves 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Federal 

Depreciation  Reserves 

Bad  Debt  Reserves 

Local 

Other  Reserves 

Interest 

Proprietorship 

Depreciation 

Capital  Stock 

Bad  Debts 

Surplus 

Miscellaneous 
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CLASSIFICATION  III 

(This  classification  applicable  to  larger  properties  valued  at  $1,000,000 

or  more) 


ASSETS 

Current  Assets 

Cash 

Cash  in  Bank 
Bank  A. 

Bank  B. 

Bank  C. 

Other  Cash 
Cash  in  Office 
Petty  Cash  Funds 
Special  Accounts 

Receivables 

Tenants’  Accounts  Receivable 
Current  Accounts  (30  days) 

Past  Due  Accounts 
Doubtful  Accounts 
Other  Accounts  Receivable 
Notes  Receivable 
Accrued  Receivables 

Other  Current  Assets 
Prepaid  Expenses 

Inventories 

Fuel 

Paint 

Other  Inventories 
Utility  Prepayments  and  Deposits 
Water 
Electricity 
Gas 

Prepaid  Advertising 
Deferred  Operating  Charges 
Prepaid  Insurance 
Prepaid  Taxes 
Prepaid  Interest 

Fixed  Assets 

Land 

Land 

Land  Improvements 
Special  Assessments 
Leasehold  Interests 
Easements 
Buildings 

Major  Structures,  Original  Cost 
Major  Structures,  Capital  Improve¬ 
ments 

Service  Buildings 
Other  Buildings 


Equipment 

Fixed  Equipment 
Portable  Equipment  in  Tenant 
Space 

Portable  Service  Equipment 
Other  Fixed  Assets 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 

Motor  Vehicles 

Sundry 

Other  Assets 

Special  Funds 
Trust  Funds 
Tenants’  Deposits 
Sinking  Funds 
Earmarked  Reserves 
Investments 

Sinking  Fund  Investments 
Investments  in  Own  Securities 
Other  Investments 
Suspense  Accounts 
Sundry 

LIABILITIES 

Current  Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable 
Wages  and  Salaries 
Operating  Account  Creditors 
Development  Account  Creditors 
Interest  Payable 
Ground  Rent  Payable 
Sundry 

Notes  Payable  (Short  Term) 

Other  Current  Liabilities 
Accruals 

Accrued  Wages  and  Salaries 
Other  Operating  Accruals 
Accrued  Taxes 
Federal 
State 
Local 

Accrued  Interest 
Sundry 

Dividends  Payable 
Miscellaneous 

Prepaid  Income  and  Deposits 

Prepaid  Rent 

Other  Tenant  Charges  Prepaid 

Deposits 

Miscellaneous 


(Classification  Continued  On  Page  102) 
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CLASSIFICATION  IlMConfinued; 

(This  classification  applicable  to  larger  properties  valued  at  $1,000,000 

or  more) 


Fixed  Liabilities 

Notes  Payable  (Long  Term) 

Bonds  Payable 
Mortgages  Payable 
Other  Fixed  Liabilities 

Contingent  Liabilities 

Reserves 

Reserves  for  Doubtful  Accounts 
Reserves  for  Depreciation 
Land  Improvements 
Leasehold  Interests 
Buildings 

Major  Structures 
Capital  Improvements 
Service  Buildings 
Other  Buildings 
Equipment 
Fixed 

Portable,  Tenant  Space 
Portable,  Service 
Special  Reserves 

For  Deferred  Maintenance 
For  Repair  of  Assets 
For  Replacement  of  Assets 
For  Vacancy  Losses 
Self-Insurance  Reserves 
Other  Reserves 

Proprietorship  or  Net  Worth 

Capital  Stock 
Preferred 
Common 
Surplus 

Capital  Surplus 
Earned  Surplus 
Profit  and  Loss 
Dividends  Declared 

INCOME 

Rental  Income  (100  per  cent  Schedule) 

Dwelling  Rents 
Type  A 
Type  B 
Type  C 

Non-Dwelling  Rents 
Stores 
Garages 
Offices 
Etc.  . 


Vacancy  Losses 

Dwelling  Vacancies 
Non-Dwelling  Vacanies 

Other  Income 

Departmental  Profit  and  Concessions 
Dining  Room 
Bar 

Laundry 

Etc. 

Income  for  Special  Tenant  Services 
Electricity 

Gas  ' 

Maid 

Etc. 

Miscellaneous  Charges  to  Tenants 
Interest  Earned 
Discounts  Earned 
Other  Income 


EXPENSE 

Operating  Expenses 

Janitorial  Expense 
Payroll 
Supplies 
Miscellaneous 
Exterminating 
Refuse  Removal 
Watchman  Expense 

Utilities 

Water 

Cost  of  Water 
Tenant  Use 
Janitorial  Use 
Heating  System  Use 
Landscaping  Use 
Water  Treatment 
Gas* 

Tenant  Use  in  Dwellings 
Tenant  Use  in  Laundries 
Other  Tenant  Use 
Nontenant  Use 
Heating  and  Hot  Water* 
Payroll 
Fuel 
Supplies 
Ash  Haul 

Boiler  Water  Treatment 
Miscellaneous 


*Each  of  these  accounts  can  be  subdivided  either  into  costs  of  space  heating;  and  hot  water  heating;,  or  into 
cost  by  type  of  tenant  or  other  user. 

(Classification  Continued  On  Page  103) 
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CLASSIFICATION  IlMConfinuedj 

(This  classification  applicable  to  larger  properties  valued  at  $1,000,000 

or  more) 


Electricity 
Tenant  Use 
Exterior  Use 
Interior  Public  Spaces 
Power  Plant  and  Shop 
Other  Uses 

Decorating 

Interior  Leased  Space 
Dwellings 
Other  Space 
Interior  Public  Space 
Stair  Halls 
Basements 
Social  Rooms 
Administrative  Space 
Other  Space 

Boiler  Plants  and  Shops 
Sundry 

Repairs,  Maintenance  and 
Replacements 

Grounds 

Landscaped  Area 
Surfaced  Area  Maintenance 
Other  Grounds 
Structure 

Repairs  Charged  to  Tenants  Accts. 
Other 
Masonry 
Roofing 

Exterior  Metalwork 
Glazing  and  Screens 
Carpentry 
Hardware 
Miscellaneous 
Painting 

Exterior  Windows 
Exterior  Doors 
Exterior  Walls 
Exterior  Metalwork 
Other  Painting 
Plumbing 

Water  Distribution  System 
Drainage  and  Sewerage  System 
Plumbing  Fixtures 
Gas  System 

Electrical  Distribution  System 
Heating  System 

Fuel  Handling,  Storage  Facilities 
Steam  Generation  Equipment 
Steam  Generation  Auxiliaries 
Steam  Distribution  System 
Radiator  and  Traps 
Elevator  System 


Equipment 
Leased  Spaces 
Refrigerators 
Stoves 

Ventilating  Fans 
Radios 

Public  Spaces 

Laundry  Equipment 
Drying  Room  Equipment 
Other  Spaces 
Shop  Equipment 
Sundry 

Community  Activities  Expense 
Management  Expense 

Salaries 

Management  Fees 

Commissions 

Advertising 

Legal  and  Accounting 

Miscellaneous 

Insurance 

Fire  and  Windstorm — Buildings 
Fire  and  Windstorm — Contents 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Public  Liability 
Other  Insurance 

Taxes 

Federal 

Income  Tax 
Capital  Stock  Tax 
Etc. 

State 

Income  Tax 

Retailers’  Occupational  Tax 

Licenses 

Etc. 

Local 

Real  Property  Tax 
Personal  Property  Tax 
Licenses 
Etc. 

Interest 

On  Long-Term  Obligations 
On  Short-Term  Obligations 
Depreciation 

Land  Improvements 
Leasehold  Interests 
Buildings 
Equipment 
Other  Depreciation 
Bad  Debts 
Miscellaneous 
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In  the  use  of  any  of  the  three  sug¬ 
gested  systems  of  accounting  classifica¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
practicality  should  be  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  retention  of  individual 
account  titles.  Different  types  of  real 
estate  enterprises  will  require  more  ex¬ 
tensive  subdivisions  in  some  accounts 
than  in  others ;  for  instance,  a  real 
estate  corporation  which  has  a  project 
or  projects  under  construction  will  re¬ 
quire  a  special  section  on  its  balance 
sheet  for  these  accounts,  until  the  con¬ 
struction  is  completed. 

Also,  other  types  of  subdivision  of  the 
main  accounts  may  in  some  cases  be 
preferred  to  the  subdivision  shown 
above.  An  enterprise  which  required 
detailed  cost  analyses,  for  instance, 
might  prefer  to  subdivide  its  Janitorial 
Expense  account  into  subaccounts  based 
on  the  type  of  work  done,  or  based  on 
the  location  where  the  work  is  done. 

When  the  property  manager  acts 
only  as  an  agent  for  the  owner,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  eliminate  from 
the  records  of  the  management  concern 
a  number  of  the  accounts  shown  above. 
Most  of  the  asset  and  liability  accounts 
would  be  carried  on  the  books  of  the 
owner  and  not  on  those  of  the  agent; 
the  income  accounts  and  most  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  (other  than  those  for 
expenses  paid  by  the  owner)  would  be 
kept  by  the  agent,  who  would  transmit 
to  the  owner  periodically  the  net  income 
produced  by  the  property. 

In  following  the  classification  for  any 
one  building  or  group  of  buildings  the 
general  principle  of  practicality  must 
always  determine  the  final  form  of  ac¬ 
counts.  The  form  in  which  final  data 
will  be  required  by  the  executives  or 
owners  controlling  the  property  will 
determine  the  classification  of  accounts 
to  be  followed.  As  is  evident  from  the 
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three  types  of  classifications  shown 
herein,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  great 
variety  as  regards  detail,  while  follow¬ 
ing  a  basic  pattern  already  in  use  by 
many  property  managers  throughout 
the  country. 

Clearance  Accounts 

Certain  accounts  not  listed  in  the 
above  classifications  are  used  as  part  of 
the  bookkeeping  procedure  in  some 
enterprises.  These  accounts  are  known 
as  “clearance  accounts.”  Expenditures 
are  charged  against  these  accounts,  but 
before  the  end  of  an  accounting  period 
they  are  “cleared  out”  of  these  accounts 
into  one  or  more  of  the  regular  accounts. 
The  profit  and  loss  account  is  similar 
in  operation  to  most  clearance  accounts ; 
at  the  end  of  an  accounting  period,  it 
is  credited  with  the  balance  in  the  in¬ 
come  accounts  and  debited  with  the 
balances  in  the  expense  accounts;  the 
amount  required  to  balance  the  profit 
and  loss  account  is  then  transferred  to 
the  surplus  account.  In  a  similar  way, 
it  is  possible  to  charge  all  wages  and 
salaries  to  a  single  payroll  account, 
later  prorating  this  expense  among  the 
various  accounts  to  which  it  is  applic¬ 
able.  The  same  can  be  done  for  sup¬ 
plies.  The  primary  purpose  of  clear¬ 
ance  accounts  is  to  save  time  in  the 
bookkeeping  operation;  sometimes  they 
are  also  useful  when  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  getting  spe¬ 
cial  statistical  data  based  on  accounting 
records,  which  are  not  directly  avail¬ 
able  from  the  formal  financial  reports 
issued  by  an  enterprise. 

Most  modern  accounting  systems 
make  provision  for  the  distribution  of 
expense  over  the  period  of  time  in  which 
value  is  obtained  from  the  expenditure. 
Unfortunately,  this  practice  is  not  as 
widespread  in  the  real  estate  field  as 
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it  should  be.  It  would  distort  the  in¬ 
come  and  expense  statement  of  a  given 
property  for  June,  1942,  if  a  five  year 
premium  on  a  fire  insurance  policy  were 
paid  that  month,  and  the  entire  ex¬ 
pense  charged  against  June  operations. 
Similarly,  when  a  year’s  taxes  are  paid 
in  one  month,  the  net  income  for  that 
month  is  distorted  unless  some  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  to  distribute  the  tax  ex¬ 
pense  evenly  throughout  the  year.  In 
smaller  properties  the  problem  is  not 
so  important  as  to  require  the  use  of 
such  accounting  techniques.  In  larger 
properties,  however,  if  expenses  of  this 
type  are  prepaid,  a  portion  of  them 
should  be  set  up  as  an  asset  to  be 
charged  off  as  time  goes  on.  If  they  are 
paid  after  the  period  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  incurred,  they  should  be  set 


up  as  accrued  liabilities  during  the 
period  which  they  cover. 

Summary 

There  have  been  several  attempts  at 
obtaining  a  uniform  classification  of  ac¬ 
counts  for  real  estate  holdings.  The 
American  Hotel  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  have  each 
prepared  classification  systems  which 
they  recommend  for  use  in  the  type  of 
developments  in  which  they  are  inter¬ 
ested.  There  still  remains  a  great  deal 
of  pioneering  work  to  be  done  in  the 
establishment  of  a  classification  of  ac¬ 
counts  which  is  adaptable  to  all  major 
types  of  real  estate  rental  enterprises. 
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Current  Problems 
in  Property  Management 


Property  Management  in  Wartime 

By  Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr. 

Occupational  change*  due  to  wartime  demand*  are  affecting  all  form*  of  real 
property.  The  growing  demand  for  hou*ing  in  d*f*n*e  area*;  the  incr*a*ing 
vacande*  in  both  marginal  bu*in***  properties  and  down  town  office  building* 
tax  the  acumen  of  the  property  manager;  and  the  end  i*  not  yet  in  sight. 


This  war  has  presented  property 
managers  with  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  they  have  ever  been  called  upon 
to  solve.  Adjustments  to  and  a  solution 
of  these  first  problems  must  be  immedi¬ 
ate,  for  additional  ones  develop  with 
increasing  momentum  as  the  war  pro¬ 
gresses.  However,  while  the  war  has 
created  new  problems,  it  has  in  many 
respects  been  beneficial  to  real  property 
and  to  the  property  management 
organizations. 

The  business  of  real  estate  through 
all  its  forms,  from  selling  a  lot  to  build¬ 
ing  a  city,  is  one  immense  illustration 
of  the  law  of  compensation.  Every 
advantage  has  its  disadvantage.  The 
war  effort  with  all  its  problems  has 
been  the  source  of  much  new  business 
in  property  management.  It  has  opened 
the  doors  for  the  expansion  of  all 
property  management  departments. 
Some  of  the  new  accounts  have  come 
from  owners  who  have  gone  into  the 
Armed  Forces  or  who  have  been  called 
into  other  service  for  the  Government. 

The  advice  of  property  managers  is 
now  being  sought  by  both  owners  who 
had  retired  but  are  returning  to  their 
plants  now  engaged  in  the  war  effort, 
and  owners  who  have  been  evacuated 
from  their  plants  under  governmental 
decree. 

Management  of  properties  for  persons 
in  these  various  categories  carries  with 


it  more  powers  and  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  than  ever  before.  In  managing 
properties  for  men  in  the  Service,  and 
in  some  cases  managing  businesses 
where  the  owners  formerly  had  com¬ 
plete  charge,  means  that  the  property 
manager  must  do  the  purchasing, 
merchandising,  and  hiring  of  help.  He 
must  take  full  and  complete  charge  of 
the  business. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  a 
management  organization  —  that  of 
tenanting  the  property  to  produce  the 
maximum  income — has  in  some  in¬ 
stances  been  adversely  affected,  but  in 
others  it  has  been  greatly  aided. 

The  Case  of  Residential  Properties 

Residential  properties  present  no 
rent  problems  in  defense  areas,  and  in 
many  sections  they  are  at  a  premium. 
In  other  districts  residential  properties, 
because  of  their  distances  from  indus¬ 
trial  sections  and  because  of  a  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  have  been 
difficult  to  rent.  Gasoline  rationing 
and  the  rubber  shortage  will  increase 
these  difficulties.  We  must  endeavor 
to  obtain  tenants  who  do  not  require 
means  of  transportation.  Persons  who 
are  employed  in  the  district  but  who 
now  live  some  distance  away  might  be 
induced  to  move  into  the  area. 

The  Case  of  Business  Properties 

In  the  business  field,  we  have  the 
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same  “Yes”  and  “No”  situation.  The 
marginal  properties  will  suffer  from 
vacancies.  Their  leasing  now  calls  for 
a  superman.  Many  of  the  tenants  of 
such  properties  have  been  called  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  others  have  gone  into 
war  work,  some  haven’t  been  able  to 
obtain  merchandise  or  to  retain  help, 
and  a  large  number  are  just  plain 
scared.  Many  men  have  gone  out  of 
the  real  estate  business  because  some¬ 
one  told  them  that  soon  there  would  be 
no  real  estate  business. 

The  property  manager  or  real  estate 
man  who  becomes  panicky  under  the 
gunfire  of  governmental  edicts  and  the 
pessimism  of  tenants  and  clients  should 
take  renewed  courage  from  a  recent 
radio  analysis  of  why  Henry  Kaiser 
has  achieved  his  phenomenal  success. 
The  radio  commentator  told  how  a 
committee  of  the  most  eminent  en¬ 
gineers  and  airplane  builders  in  the 
country  was  asked  to  decide  whether 
it  was  possible  for  Mr.  Kaiser  to  do  the 
things  he  proposed.  These  men  were 
from  the  best  universities  of  engineer¬ 
ing.  They  had  years  of  education  and 
training  behind  them.  They  had  learned 
just  what  could  and  could  not  be  done, 
and  they  decided  that  what  Mr.  Kaiser 
wanted  to  do  could  not  be  done.  The 
commentator  closed  by  saying  that 
fortunately  Henry  Kaiser  had  not  had 
much  schooling,  therefore  he  did  not 
know  he  could  not  do  what  he  proposed 
to  do,  so  he  went  right  ahead  and  did  it. 

In  Step  with  the  Times 

We  must  try  to  help  confused  tenants 
with  their  problems.  We  must  urge 
the  tenant  who  sells  “hard”  lines  which 
have  been  taken  off  the  market,  to 
stock  his  store  with  merchandise  which 
can  be  obtained.  One  of  our  national 
automotive  accessory  companies  spon¬ 


sors  a  news  broadcast  and  is  now 
advertising  a  beautiful  necktie  with  a 
handkerchief  to  match  which  is  being 
sold  in  their  stores  throughout  the 
country.  They  say  it  looks  like  a  dollar 
and  a  half  value  and  is  being  sold  for 
only  sixty-nine  cents.  They  suggest 
that  people  buy  ten  or  twelve  now  to 
save  Christmas  shopping  later.  Other 
articles  in  similar  lines  are  being 
advertised,  and  the  stock  in  these 
particular  stores  is  being  completely 
changed  from  what  it  was  a  few  months 
ago.  It  is  this  ability  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  times  and  to  change  from  the 
old  to  the  new  that  means  success. 
Where  it  is  possible,  tenants  must  be 
kept  from  going  out  of  business  and 
liquidating  without  attempting  to  sell 
the  going  business.  It  is  always  easier 
to  get  another  tenant  if  the  fixtures 
and  equipment  are  in  the  store,  par¬ 
ticularly  under  present  conditions. 
Vacant  stores,  like  measles,  are  con¬ 
tagious,  and  it  is  important  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  keep  the  stores 
occupied. 

Our  company,  to  cite  a  personal 
example,  had  a  very  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  building  which  was 
under  construction,  but  still  only  a 
shell,  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  This 
building  is  in  the  secondary  block  of  an 
outstanding  industrial  town.  Before 
Pearl  Harbor  it  could  have  been  leased 
to  a  very  good  tenant  with  a  minimum 
guarantee  of  twenty  dollars  a  front 
foot,  but  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  tenant 
vanished.  If  the  building  was  not 
completed  at  once  it  would  remain  half- 
finished  for  the  duration,  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  block  and  entail 
great  loss  to  the  owner.  We  were 
determined  to  get  a  tenant  for  the 
property,  and  after  weeks  of  effort 
made  a  lease  with  a  local  department 
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store.  True,  this  is  a  very  peculiar 
lease  in  that  the  tenant  is  on  a  straight 
percentage  basis  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  for  six  months  thereafter.  At 
any  time  during  this  period,  he  may 
cancel  the  lease  by  forfeiting  the  fix¬ 
tures  installed  in  the  store;  but  if  the 
tenant  remains  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  he  is  then  on  a  definite  lease  for 
ten  more  years  with  a  proper  minimum 
guarantee.  The  owner  has  completed 
the  building,  has  put  in  a  new  front  to 
suit  the  tenant,  and  has  spent  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  on  the 
project.  The  store  has  been  opened  but 
a  short  time,  yet  its  success  seems 
assured.  The  district  is  going  to  be 
helped  and  the  owner  is  going  to  get  a 
good  return  on  his  investment.  The 
tenant,  we  feel  sure,  will  establish  him¬ 
self  as  a  merchant  in  this  community 
with  a  fine  store.  All  this  was  done 
during  a  period  when  construction 
difficulties  were  already  a  factor  in  this 
type  of  property;  and  when  the  owner 
was  ready  to  quit,  because  he  thought 
it  couldn’t  be  done.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  doing  the  thing  necessary 
under  present  conditions  with  proper¬ 
ties  which  are  ours  to  manage. 

We  do  know  that  many  merchants, 
and  particularly  the  larger  chain  stores, 
are  enjoying  the  greatest  volume  of 
business  in  their  history. 

The  volume  of  business  and  the 
fantastic  rents  the  owners  are  receiving 
in  many  instances  are  a  matter  of 
record.  To  cite  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  the  case  of  a  jeweler  in 
one  of  our  northern  towns,  who,  in  a 
space  having  a  frontage  of  eighteen 
feet  and  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  did  a 
volume  of  business  amounting  to 
$110,000  for  the  month  of  July.  His 
minimum  guarantee  was  $625  a  month, 
but  on  a  5  per  cent  basis  the  owner 
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received  a  rental  of  $5,500  for  that 
month. 

The  Case  of  Office  Buildings 

Analyzing  the  office  building  situa¬ 
tion,  again  we  have  the  “Yes”  and 
“No”  contention.  All  office  buildings 
must  operate  under  many  difficulties 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
war,  such  as  the  labor  situation,  the 
many  new  laws,  the  ordinances  and 
rulings  which  must  be  complied  with, 
all  of  which  make  it  most  important 
that  these  buildings  have  experienced 
and  efficient  management.  The  law 
which  places  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  expended  in  remod¬ 
eling  buildings  is  affecting  new  con¬ 
struction.  But  this  law  has  had  certain 
advantages,  too,  for  under  its  provisions 
the  tenants  may  not  move  too  readily 
or  ask  for  large  expenditures  on  their 
premises.  This  law  is  offset,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  by  laws  and  rulings  which 
affect  business  property  such  as  laws 
relating  to  protection  against  air  raids, 
regulations  for  blackouts,  and  like  meas¬ 
ures  designed  to  protect  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  These  rulings  stipulate  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  maintenance  of  proper  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  training  of  employees  to 
use  the  equipment  correctly  as  well  as 
to  organize  the  tenants  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Medical  office  buildings  face  the  loss 
of  many  of  their  tenants.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  all  doctors 
and  dentists  in  the  United  States  will 
be  called  into  the  Armed  Service.  The 
question  then  arises:  shall  we  convert 
this  space  into  offices  suitable  for  other 
tenants,  or  shall  we  keep  it  intact  for 
the  duration?  It  will  be  costly  to  con¬ 
vert  such  space  (and  under  the  new 
remodeling  regulations,  may  even  be 
impossible),  so  it  may  be  preferable  to 
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work  out  a  compromise  with  the  new 
tenant. 

Many  tenants  are  being  forced  to 
vacate  because  their  businesses  are 
being,  or  have  been,  discontinued,  as  in 
the  case  of  manufacturers’  agencies  and 
branch '  offices. 

The  Case  of  Industrial  Property 

Good  industrial  space  is  at  a  premium 
because  large  areas  of  industrial  space 
are  being  commandeered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  causes  the  former 
occupants  to  seek  other  locations  upon 
short  notice.  The  property  manager 
must  protect  his  client  by  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  rental  from 
the  Government  for  such  seized  prop¬ 
erty  and  at  the  same  time  to  locate 
space  elsewhere  for  this  ejected  owner 
or  tenant.  Sometimes  this  results  in 
the  leasing  of  property  belonging  to 
another  client  for  which  it  had  been 
difficult  to  obtain  a  tenant.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  similar  cases  in  Los 
Angeles  recently  where  the  Government 
has  forced  the  owner  to  vacate  his  own 
premises.  In  a  few  instances,  we  have 
leased  to  the  ousted  tenants  or  owners, 
properties  which  up  to  now  have  been 
rented  to  temporary  tenants. 
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Today's  Challenge  to  Property  Managers 

One  of  the  most  important  matters 
that  confronts  the  property  manager 
at  this  moment  is  that  of  rent  control. 
All  owners  are  afraid  of  rent  control, 
and  they  need  help  and  advice.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  management 
organizations  are  acquiring  new  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  desire  of  owners  for  the 
administration  and  interpretation  of 
the  rent  control  measure. 

The  property  manager  who  has  a 
broad  knowledge  and  experience  and 
who  has  an  understanding  of  trends 
and  values  to  guide  him  in  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  is  more 
important  than  ever. 

Property  management  definitely  has 
an  important  role  in  the  war  effort.  It 
is  up  to  us,  individually  and  as  a  group, 
to  prove  our  ability  to  do  a  good  job 
under  adverse  circumstances.  Indirect¬ 
ly,  property  management  serves  cer¬ 
tain  needs  of  the  Government  and  even 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  We  must  realize 
that  we,  as  property  managers,  have  an 
important  part  to  play  during  the  stag¬ 
ing  of  this  world-wide  tragedy.  We 
must  not  be  discouraged.  We  have 
problems,  we  will  continue  to  have 
problems — but  so  will  everyone  else. 
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Safeguarding  Coal  in  Storage 

By  W.  D.  Langtry 


Coal  i<  powor.  Power  in  sufficient  amounts  at  the  strategic  time 
will  win  this  present  conflict.  When  o  large  supply  of  coal  is 
stored  for  future  use,  certain  definite  laws  must  be  obeyed  or 
financial  loss  and  production  delay  may  be  the  only  result. 


Nature’s  laws  are  immutable,  and 
to  be  successful  in  the  care  of  any  na¬ 
tural  resource  we  must  know  something 
of  the  natural  laws  as  well  as  the  geo¬ 
logical  and  economic  history  of  the 
substance. 

Man  has  known  and  used  coal  for 
many  centuries,  but  only  in  recent  times 
has  it  become  imperative  that  man  also 
know  how  to  store  and  care  for  coal 
after  it  has  been  taken  from  its  original 
place  of  deposit. 

A  knowledge  of  the  use  of  coal  is  old 
— very,  very  old.  Perhaps  some  early 
cave  man  found  and  used  a  few  of  the 
hard,  black,  shiny  “stones”  to  build  a 
fireplace  and  to  his  surprise  noticed 
that  his  fireplace  glowed  with  light  and 
heat  and  was  entirely  consumed. 

In  315  B.c.  a  Greek  naturalist  wrote 
of  “stones”  that  would  kindle  and  were 
used  by  the  smiths  of  that  country.  In 
some  of  the  ancient  coal  workings 
found  in  England,  stone  and  flint 
hammers  have  been  discovered  still 
sticking  in  a  vein  of  coal  that  had  at 
one  time  been  exposed.  Later  this  vein 
with  the  hammers  was  covered  by  the 
drifting  sands  blown  by  the  winds  of 
two  thousand  years.  Uncovered  in  our 
time,  these  implements  prove  that  an¬ 
cient  man  knew  and  used  coal. 

Certain  portions  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  May, 
1942,  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record  under  the  title  of 
“Guard  Against  Spontaneous  Combustion  when  Storing 
Large  Quantities  of  Coal,"  by  W.  D.  Langtry.  Used 
again  by  permission. 


Coal  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  mineral, 
but  speaking  geologically  and  scientifi¬ 
cally,  it  is  a  sedimentary,  combustible 
rock.  It  was  deposited  in  layers  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  land  plants  and 
the  putrefaction  of  fresh-water  plants. 
This  mass  was  submitted  to  ages  of 
pressure  and  heat,  and  became  carbon¬ 
ized. 

In  early  England,  anything  that 
would  burn  was  called  “cole.”  Wood 
was  called  “cole,”  too,  but  in  1581, 
when  people  became  alarmed  over  the 
depletion  of  the  forests,  coal  as  such, 
came  into  use.  It  was  first  called  “sea- 
cole”  because  it  was  brought  by  ship 
from  Northumberland  to  London.  In 
1624  many  industrial  plants  were  built 
near  Newcastle  because  of  the  vast  coal 
deposits  there.  Glass  windows  came 
into  general  use  at  this  time  because 
coal  used  in  the  production  of  glass  was 
cheap  and  available. 

Most  of  our  commercial  deposits  of 
coal  in  the  United  States  were  formed 
in  the  Carboniferous  Period  of  the 
Paleozoic  Era,  and  all  of  it  is  vegetable 
in  origin.  Coal  in  its  purest  form  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen.  It  may  also  contain  many 
impurities,  as :  iron,  sulphur,  silica, 
calcium,  magnesium,  alumina,  sodium, 
potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  and 
phosphorous. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
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form  the  coal  beds.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  took  ten  thousand  years 
to  deposit  one  foot  of  coal.  Since  some 
coal  seams  measure  as  much  as  three 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  we  are  safe 
in  estimating  that  our  coal  beds  were 
formed  over  a  period  of  from  one  to 
three  million  years. 

The  vegetable  matter  which  was  to 
become  coal,  accumulated  slowly.  The 
plant  life  grew,  flourished,  and  fell 
down.  Layer  upon  layer  was  formed 
as  the  years  passed.  The  sea  rolled  in 
and  left  a  deposit  which  later  became 
sandstone  and  shale.  This  deposit  cov¬ 
ered  the  earlier  deposit  of  vegetable 
matter  and  sealed  it  in  the  earth’s 
crust.  With  the  changing  periods,  the 
earth’s  surface  was  subjected  to  water, 
pressure,  and  heat.  By  this  long 
process  of  change  our  great  coal  de¬ 
posits  were  brought  into  existence. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
care  of  coal  in  1943?  Studied  carefully, 
it  makes  a  pattern  which  is  our  best 
guide  in  the  care  of  coal,  whether  we 
are  ordering  two  tons  of  coal  delivered 
to  our  home,  or  building  a  stock  pile  of 
reserve  coal  for  one  of  our  great  in¬ 
dustrial  plants. 

Home  Storage  of  Coal 

Storage  space  is  always  a  problem 
in  the  single-unit  home,  for  a  private 
consumer  of  coal  seldom  stores  more 
than  a  season’s  supply  at  one  time.  The 
rules  for  home  storage  are  simple,  since 
the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  is  always 
relatively  small.  The  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  home  storage  of  coal  is  to  have 
the  area  where  the  coal  is  to  be  piled 
cleared  of  everything  but  the  coal. 
Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
old  paint  pails,  oily  rags,  discarded 
mops,  and  any  inflammable  material. 


Ill 

Since  dust  is  highly  combustible,  it  is  a 
good  plan  before  the  coal  is  delivered,  to 
wash  out  the  bin,  using  the  garden  hose. 

The  location  of  the  coal  bin  is  im¬ 
portant.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the 
original  house  plan.  If  the  bin  was  not 
planned  for  when  the  house  was  built, 
or  if  it  was  added  later,  there  are  one  or 
two  facts  of  major  importance  to  be 
considered  in  choosing  the  location.  The 
coal  bin  or  pit  should  not  be  near  steam, 
hot  water,  or  heat  pipes.  It  should  be 
far  enough  removed  from  the  furnace 
so  that  no  heat,  sparks,  or  hot  ashes  can 
reach  the  stored  coal.  All  possibility 
of  fire  should  be  guarded  against,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  a  coal  fire  will  smoul¬ 
der  and  burn  with  a  very  low  oxygen 
supply. 

Coal  is  often  unloaded  through  a  side 
window  and  dumped  into  a  coal  bin 
where  it  may  have  a  fall  of  five  or  six 
feet.  Coal  is  of  a  friable  nature  and  will 
break  from  the  first  shovelful  or  when 
emptied  from  a  bag  onto  the  floor.  This 
breakage  forms  an  accumulation  of  fine 
coal.  It  is  in  this  fine  coal  that  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  may  occur.  It  is 
good  practice  to  see  that  this  fine  coal  is 
well  scattered  before  it  can  accumulate 
to  any  great  extent.  Segregation  of  the 
different  sizes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
occur.  The  coal  should  be  packed  in 
the  storage  space  to  make  a  uniform 
pile.  The  fine  coal  is  used  to  pack  in 
between  the  larger  pieces  of  coal  and  in 
this  way  displaces  the  air.  If  a  coal 
pile  could  be  ventilated  it  would  be 
ideal,  but  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  air  will  be  pocketed.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  when  a  coal  pile  is 
actually  ventilated,  so  the  safest  method 
is  to  exclude  the  air  by  all  possible 
means. 
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Industrial  Coal  Storage 

Many  office  buildings,  hotels,  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  comparable  buildings  do  not 
have  adequate  basement  storage  space, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  outside 
storage.  Because  of  the  labor  shortage 
and  the  transportation  problems  which 
are  no  longer  a  threat  but  a  reality, 
many  industrial  plants  are  also  buying 
great  quantities  of  coal  and  storing  it 
so  that  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  close 
down  at  a  critical  time  for  lack  of  fuel. 

There  has  long  been  a  feeling,  in  this 
country  at  least,  that  since  we  have 
such  vast  amounts  of  coal  deposits,  coal 
could  always  be  obtained  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Since  so  many  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  our  man  power  and  transpor¬ 
tation  because  of  the  war,  this  theory 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  growing  de¬ 
sire  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  coal  on 
hand,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  need 
to  know  the  best  and  safest  methods  of 
outside  storage. 

Tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  show 
that  the  heating  value  of  most  coal 
suffers  but  little  from  storage.  Higher 
rank  coals  lose  a  maximum  of  about  1.2 
per  cent  during  the  fitst  year  of  storage 
and  about  2.1  per  cent  in  two  years. 
The  lower  rank  coals  may  lose  as  much 
as  2  to  3  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  but 
not  much  over  5  per  cent  in  three  years. 
This  indicates  that  coal  can  be  stored 
in  stock  piles  with  very  little  loss  of 
heating  value. 

Outside  Storage 

Naturally,  the  plant  contemplating 
the  storage  of  coal  should  buy  exactly 
the  same  grade  that  is  used  for  every¬ 
day  operation.  Another  natural  suppo¬ 
sition  is  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  plant 
that  when  the  storage  coal  is  picked  up, 
it  will  be  in  as  good  condition,  and  just 
as  effective  for  generating  heat  or  mak- 
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ing  steam,  as  freshly  mined  coal.  It  is 
practical  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
the  storage  coal  will  come  as  near  as 
possible  to  meeting  these  requirements. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  is 
the  selection  of  the  area  where  the  coal 
is  to  be  stored.  This  is  essential  because 
if  care  is  not  exercised,  contaminating 
agents  may  be  the  beginning  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion. 

Therefore,  it  is  well  to  see  that  such 
space,  if  it  is  to  be  outside  storage,  is 
cleared  of  any  foreign  material  that  is 
more  combustible  than  the  coal  itself; 
that  is,  weeds,  wood,  oily  waste,  paper, 
and  rags.  There  should  be  no  sumps  or 
depressed  spots  to  which  water  can 
drain  and  accumulate. 

It  is  advisable  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  available  space,  and  pile  the 
coal  as  shallow  as  practical  from  an 
unloading  and  reclaiming  standpoint. 
The  height  of  the  pile  plus  the  angle  of 
repose  is  not  so  much  a  factor  with 
regard  to  spontaneous  combustion  as  is 
the  method  of  piling.  Therefore,  if  the 
space  is  not  large,  and  height  must  be 
resorted  to,  great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  method  of  piling  the  coal. 
Usually  a  clam  shell  or  conveying 
system  is  employed  to  get  the  coal  from 
the  railroad  cars  .  into  the  pile.  If 
screenings,  nut  coal,  and  slack  are  to  be 
stored,  the  pyramiding  of  the  coal  as  it 
is  being  unloaded  and  accumulated  in 
the  pile  should  not  be  permitted.  If 
pyramiding  does  take  place,  it  will 
cause  segregation  of  the  different  sizes, 
the  finer  particles  accumulating  under¬ 
neath  the  point  or  apex  of  the  pyramid, 
and  the  nut  coal  rolling  to  the  outside. 
This  permits  the  infiltration  of  air 
through  the  larger  or  nut  sized  open¬ 
ings  to  the  interior,  where  the  fine  coal 
is  accumulated;  thus  the  air  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  numerous 
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surfaces  to  be  found  in  the  finer  sizes 
of  coal,  which  may  all  be  concentrated 
in  one  spot.  What  should  be  done  is  to 
use  the  fine  coal  as  a  “filler-in,”  so  to 
speak,  between  the  larger  or  nut  sizes. 
This  filler  has  the  effect  of  displacing 
air  in  the  pile. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  coal  pile  be 
built  up  by  the  layer  method,  the  first 
layer  to  be  possibly  three  feet  high.  The 
finer  coal  should  be  scattered,  along 
with  the  nut  coal,  so  as  to  have  it  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  pile.  After 
the  available  space  has  been  built  up  to 
approximately  three  feet,  the  pile 
should  be  rolled  so  as  to  pack  it  down, 
reducing  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
solid  mass.  By  so  doing,  the  air  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  pile,  and  the  packed 
coal  will  prevent  the  infiltration  of  air 
through  the  pile.  Packing  can  be  done 
with  a  tractor  or  bulldozer  and  roller. 

This  piling  and  rolling  process  has 
been  used  by  some  of  the  very  largest 
users  of  coal.  They  have  reduced  their 
losses  due  to  spontaneous  combustion 
95  per  cent. 

When  the  Coal  Pile  Heats 

In  order  to  keep  informed  as  to 
whether  or  not  heat  is  being  generated 
inside  a  storage  pile,  a  safeguard  is  to 
use  a  breaking-thread  thermometer,  of 
the  same  type  as  a  clinical  thermometer 
used  by  a  physician.  Such  an  instru¬ 
ment  can  be  purchased,  armored  to 
guard  against  breakage  and  inserted  in 
a  gas  pipe,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  the 
pipe  run  down  into  the  storage  pile. 
Temperature  readings  can  thus  be  made 
at  different  levels  and  locations  in  the 
entire  pile  of  coal  in  storage. 

A  similar  method,  but  not  quite  so 
informative,  is  to  use  a  metal  rod  which 
can  be  run  down  into  the  pile  and  left 
there  sufficiently  long  to  absorb  any 
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heat  that  may  be  generating.  When 
the  rod  is  taken  out,  by  merely  feeling 
it  with  the  hand,  an  indication  may  be 
obtained  as  to  whether  or  not  hot  spots 
have  developed  in  the  pile. 

During  World  War  I,  when  hundreds 
of  investigations  were  made,  it  was 
found  that  if  coal  had  been  in  storage 
for  approximately  ninety  days  and  had 
not  heated  in  that  time,  it  was  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  it  would  give  no 
further  trouble. 

Nut  coal  from  which  the  fines  have 
been  removed — that  is  one-fourth  inch 
and  under — can  usually  be  stored  with¬ 
out  much  danger  of  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion.  However,  the  precaution  to  be 
taken  with  this  size  coal,  as  well  as 
with  egg  and  other  lump  coal,  is  to  see 
that  during  the  unloading  process  there 
is  no  undue  breakage  of  the  coal.  What¬ 
ever  breakage  does  occur  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  any  one  spot. 
Such  fines  should  be  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  pile,  because  if  this  is  not  done 
it  leaves  a  susceptible  spot  where  the 
oxygen  can  begin  to  work.  If  size  is 
an  important  factor,  rolling  should  not 
be  done  because  of  the  crushing  effect 
on  the  coal. 

By  visualizing  a  piece  of  egg  coal, 
four  inches  by  six  inches  in  size,  and 
comparing  the  outside  surface  of  that 
lump  with  the  tremendous  increase  in 
surface  area  that  would  be  exposed  if 
this  lump  were  to  be  broken  up  so  that 
it  would  all  pass  through  a  one-fourth 
inch  round  hole  screen,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  hazard  due  to  the 
action  of  oxygen  will  increase  when  the 
surface  area  is  increased.  Therefore, 
the  whole  principle  involved  is  to  lock 
out  the  air  and  keep  it  away  from  the 
coal  surfaces  as  much  as  possible. 

There  are  some  adherents  to  the 
ventilating  method,  the  principle  being 
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to  try  to  pass  enough  air  through  a  coal 
pile  to  take  off  any  “gas”  that  might  be 
formed.  The  theory  is  all  right,  but 
from  a  practical  standpoint  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises  as  to  when  a  coal 
pile  is  actually  ventilated.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  may  be  just 
enough  air  admitted  into  the  pile  to 
start  the  trouble,  but  not  sufficient  to 
ventilate  the  coal  thoroughly.  All  kinds 
and  methods  of  ventilation  have  been 
tried — by  means  of  gas  pipe,  sewer 
pipe,  or  wooden  vents  —  vertically  and 
horizontally.  Some  of  the  worst  fires 
have  developed  as  a  result. 

According  to  Mr.  Carroll  F.  Hardy,  a 
leading  fuel  engineer :  “If  coal  has  been 
incorrectly  stored,  and  it  starts  to  heat, 
vapor  will  be  observed  coming  from  it. 
Black  smoke  seldom  appears,  although 
a  gas  odor  can  readily  be  detected.  The 
first  rule  for  large  storage  piles  of  coal 
is  to  not  spray  water  on  the  pile.  This 
w'ill  not  quench  the  fire  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  aggravate  the  condition. 


“Some  plants  have  been  able  to  extin¬ 
guish  fires  in  coal  piles  with  water  by 
driving  a  pipe  to  the  center  of  the  hot 
spot  and  attaching  a  hose  which 
delivers  water  at  high  pressure.  How¬ 
ever,  this  has  the  objection  that  the 
water  may  spread  through  the  coal  and 
cause  hot  spots  elsewhere. 

“There  are  two  methods  of  stopping 
heating  or  burning  in  coal  piles  which 
do  not  involve  the  use  of  water.  One  is 
sealing  with  asphalt,  fine  coal,  or  lime¬ 
stone  dust.  If  a  good  seal  is  obtained 
and  kept,  it  will  prevent  heating  or  stop 
it  if  it  has  started.  The  second  method 
is  to  move  the  hot  coal.” 

Coal  has  been  called  a  portable 
climate.  When  Mother  Nature  stored 
the  sunshine  and  vegetation  for  us,  she 
did  a  good  piece  of  work  by  making  a 
solid  mass  and  sealing  it  over.  She 
covered  this  portable  climate  with 
water,  slate,  clay,  or  rock  to  keep  the 
air  from  it.  It  is  a  good  example  for 
us  to  follow. 
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Decorating  in  Wartime 

By  Charles  J.  Murphy 


Winter  it  with  ut,  but  spring  cannot  be  far  away.  Spring  brings  the  problentt  of 
cleaning,  redecorating,  and  renovating  even  in  war  years.  It  it  not  too  toon  to 
outline  a  general  cleaning  program  and  in  this  article  such  a  program  is  presented. 
The  frame  of  reference  includes  decorating  equipment,  such  at  tools,  as  well  as 
paint  and  wallpaper  and  the  other  materials  of  decorating.  The  article  hat  real 
value  for  the  private  home  owner  at  well  at  the  manager  of  a  large  residential  property. 


The  war  with  its  terrific  drain  on  the 
nation’s  manpower  and  industrial  re¬ 
sources  is  daily  reaching  deeper  into 
the  home  and  business  life  of  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  country.  Property  manage¬ 
ment  which  depends  on  the  myriad  of 
materials  that  normally  converge  annu¬ 
ally  into  buildings  is  certainly  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  producers  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  are  all  faced  with  labor  and  raw 
material  shortages.  Regulations  which 
require  curtailment  of  production  and 
modification  of  products,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  future  conditions  and  delays 
in  transportation  will  have  further  af¬ 
fect  in  1943  on  the  supply  of  materials 
for  domestic  use. 

However,  not  all  industries  have  been 
affected  to  the  same  extent.  So  far, 
those  supplying  the  painting  and  dec¬ 
orating  needs  have  been  regulated  but 
have  not  been  seriously  curtailed.  The 
decorating  industries,  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  have  been  able  to  supply  most 
•needs.  Quality  on  the  whole  has  been 
reduced,  but  prices,  particularly  on  the 
equipment  items  as  opposed  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  items  of  paint,  wallpaper,  and  var¬ 
nish,  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Brushes 

The  brush  manufacturers  have  felt 
the  impact  of  the  war  tremendously. 
They  have  been  required  to  discontinue 


the  making  of  brushes  composed  of  100 
per  cent  hog  bristles.  The  brushes 
which  are  being  made  today  are  ap¬ 
proximately  half  hog  bristle  and  half 
horse  hair.  Opinion  on  the  efficiency  of 
these  brushes  is  divided.  By  all  accept¬ 
ed  standards  of  brushes  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  such  brushes  can  be  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  the  prewar  variety.  Some  deal¬ 
ers  purchased  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  old  brushes  while  they  were 
available.  These  brushes  are  now  being 
bought  up  rapidly  and  before  long  this 
supply  will  be  exhausted.  Any  buyer  of 
brushes  knows  the  price  situation.  A 
good  4V^  inch  brush  that  sold  for  be¬ 
tween  $50  to  $60  a  dozen  four  years 
ago  is  worth  from  $140  to  $180  a  dozen 
today,  if  obtainable.  Even  the  brushes 
which  meet  the  wartime  requirements 
cost  in  excess  of  $100  per  dozen. 

Sponge  prices  rose  sharply  even  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  Sponges  that  cost  $5.00 
per  pound  in  1939  are  selling  today  at 
$16  to  $18  per  pound.  The  price  of 
sponges  will  not  change  much  even  if 
those  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Gulf  should  become  available. 

There  have  been  many  substitute 
sponges  offered  to  replace  the  natural 
products;  however,  painters  have  been 
very  reluctant  to  accept  them.  The 
great  majority  of  decorators  seem  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  the  natural  product 
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at  the  increased  price  is  still  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  substitute  for  general 
purposes.  The  ingenuity  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  may  possibly  produce  a  more 
satisfactory  synthetic  sponge  in  the 
near  future. 

Other  Equipment 

There  is  at  the  present  time  no  scarc¬ 
ity  of  drop  cloths.  Prices  are  quoted  at 
about  70  per  cent  over  the  prewar  scale. 
Deliveries,  due  to  transportation  prob¬ 
lems,  are  slightly  slower.  Indications 
are  that  a  definite  shortage  will  not 
occur. 

Various  other  items,  such  as  tools 
and  equipment,  can  still  be  purchased. 
Prices  are  higher,  of  course,  and  deliv¬ 
eries  are  at  times  slow,  for  war  needs 
are  given  preference,  but  the  surplus 
seems  sufficient  for  our  needs.  There  is 
one  exception  to  this,  however  —  rope. 
Rope  is  unobtainable  without  priority 
assistance  and  even  then  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain. 

Paint  and  Wallpaper 

Wallpaper  manufacturers  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  cut  their  production  by  a  large 
percentage.  Sample  books  are  to  be  re¬ 
duced  drastically  both  in  size  and  in 
sample  designs  for  selection.  Prices 
will  be  higher  but  quality  will  remain 
about  the  same. 

Paint  manufacturing  has  not  been 
drastically  curtailed  as  yet.  By  paint 
manufacturing  we  mean  production  of 
all  types  of  coatings.  Paints,  both  oil 
and  water,  varnish,  and  enamels  are 
classed  as  paints.  However,  the  fact 
that  certain  items  have  been  strictly 
regulated  has  made  changes  in  some 
types  of  products  necessary.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  paints  of  today  are 
unsatisfactory  products.  Generally 
speaking,  they  will  prove  very  satisfac¬ 


tory  and  many  of  the  changes  are  actu¬ 
ally  advancements  in  the  industry.  The 
high  grade  paints  made  on  a  wartime 
basis  will  undoubtedly  prove  superior 
to  the  cheap  paint  of  normal  times. 

There  will  be,  however,  less  paint 
available  to  the  country  for  domestic 
use.  Manufacturers  will  be  required  to 
curtail  production  to  a  definite  degree 
for  the  coming  year  due  to  limitations 
placed  on  the  amounts  of  various  raw 
materials  that  may  be  used.  Unless 
further  unforeseen  and  drastic  limita¬ 
tions  are  made  there  should  not  be  an 
acute  paint  shortage.  Where  the  short¬ 
age  occurs  it  will  be  in  cases  of  specific 
materials,  chiefly  of  foreign  origin,  such 
as  certain  oils,  colors,  and  gums. 

Thus  we  may  sum  up  the  situation 
as  one  of  having  less  paint  available 
and  the  quantities  that  are  available, 
having  certain  modifications  from  the 
standards  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed.  In  other  words  “business 
as  usual”  is  out  for  the  duration.  We 
hear  this  phrase  so  frequently  these 
days  that  it  has  become  a  slogan  of  our 
war  economy.  This  very  phrase,  how¬ 
ever,  contains  two  very  distinct  por¬ 
tents.  In  the  first  instance  we  have  the 
situation  of  being  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  changed  conditions  for  the 
war  emergency,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  war  has  a  “duration”  and  at  some 
time  there  will  be  a  return  to  normal 
conditions.  To  the  users  of  paint  the 
last  implication  is  well  worth  serious 
consideration. 

Very  few  items  incorporated  into  or 
used  to  maintain  property  become  as 
integral  a  part  of  a  building  as  paint. 
If  we  are  forced  to  use  inferior  elec¬ 
trical  or  plumbing  fixtures  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  they  can  be  easily  replaced  at  a 
later  date.  An  unsatisfactory  load  of 
coal  results  in  higher  heating  costs  only 
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while  the  coal  lasts.  Paint  is  different. 
Once  placed  on  a  surface  it  is  there  to 
stay.  When  repainting  is  required  the 
new  paint  is  applied  over  the  old  coat. 
If  the  undercoats  of  paint  lose  adhesion 
or  become  brittle  and  peel  at  a  later 
date,  they  have  the  very  discouraging 
habit  of  removing  all  the  paint  which 
has  been  applied  over  them,  regardless 
of  the  quality  of  the  later  coats. 

The  Nature  of  Paint 

Paint  is  divided  into  two  broad  clas¬ 
sifications  ;  exterior  and  interior  paints. 
Exterior  paints  are  formulated  almost 
entirely  with  the  emphasis  on  protec¬ 
tion  for  different  types  of  surfaces.  One 
of  the  aims  of  exterior  decorating  is 
that  the  surface  should  maintain  an 
attractive  appearance.  Color  retention 
is  important  too  for  as  much  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  paint  as  is  possible. 
The  protecting  qualities  of  the  paint 
film,  however,  should  never  be  subordi¬ 
nated  to  color  where  a  long  range  paint¬ 
ing  policy  is  observed. 

Interior  paints  are  formulated  with 
the  emphasis  on  appearance.  It  is  of 
course  necessary  to  build  into  satisfac¬ 
tory  interior  products  such  qualities  as 
washability,  adhesion,  and  elasticity. 
This  is  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the 
desired  appearance. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  go  into 
the  subject  of  exterior  painting  too 
deeply,  but  exterior  paint  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  the  same  protection  and 
will  be  subjected  to  the  same  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  in  wartime  as  in 
peacetime.  The  materials  generally  in¬ 
corporated  into  paint  for  exterior  use 
are  available,  the  only  limitation  for 
the  coming  year  being  on  linseed  oil, 
some  resins,  and  driers.  At  this  time 
the  Government  requires  that  linseed 
oil  be  limited  to  70  per  cent  of  the  1940- 
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1941  average.  The  restrictions  on  resins, 
particularly  of  the  synthetic  type  will 
have  the  greatest  effect  on  exterior  var¬ 
nishes  and  enamels.  The  drying  agent 
situation  required  a  change  during  the 
past  year  from  the  naphthanate  type  to 
materials  which  were  available,  but  the 
change  has  been  successfully  made  by 
the  industry  and  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  ultimate  user  of  exterior  paint. 

The  Government  has  relaxed  specifi¬ 
cations  extensively  on  both  interior  and 
exterior  paint  for  its  own  use.  These 
specifications  are,  however,  emergency 
specifications  only  and  are  so  labelled. 
Their  use  has  been  confined  generally 
to  structures  that  can  be  classified  as  of 
temporary  nature.  There  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  changing  to  “emergency”  type 
products  as  long  as  the  older,  time-tried 
materials  or  formulas  are  available  for 
exterior  painting. 

While  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  less  exterior  paint  available  for  1943, 
there  is  at  this  time  no  reason  for  in¬ 
ferior  quality  in  paints. 

Interior  Paints 

Interior  paint  is  a  very  different  type 
of  paint  when  compared  with  exterior 
paint.  In  the  exterior  paint  field  the 
manufacturer  has  found  that  he  is  tied 
down  to  rather  narrow  limits  in  order 
to  produce  satisfactory  results.  In  the 
exterior  paint  field,  too,  the  pigment  to 
vehicle  ratio  must  fall  within  a  narrow 
range  and  the  pigment  and  vehicle 
themselves  must  be  of  certain  types. 

In  the  interior  paint  field  the  paint 
chemist  is  allowed  to  and  does  roam 
through  the  entire  field  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  creation  of  paints.  Formu¬ 
las,  as  they  frequently  appear  on  labels 
and  containers,  are  very  inconclusive. 
In  fact,  most  specifications  for  interior 
paints  place  the  greatest  importance  on 
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tests  to  be  made  on  the  dry  paint  film 
rather  than  on  the  actual  ingredients  cf 
the  paint  or  the  manufacturing  process 
of  it.  Intelligent  buyers  of  paint  reap 
dividends  by  following  a  policy  of  test¬ 
ing  and  retesting  products  that  are  to 
be  used  on  their  properties. 

With  property  income  frozen  through 
rent  control  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  combat  rising  maintenance  costs  by 
purchasing  cheaper  materials.  In  the 
selection  of  paint  some  buyers  may  feel 
that  for  the  duration,  at  least,  all  paints 
are  inferior,  “so  what’s  the  difference?” 
Such  an  assumption  may  lead  to  seri¬ 
ous  error.  To  buy  cheaper  materials  or 
materials  that  appear  cheaper  in  price 
catalogs  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
immediate  lower  cost  per  square  foot 
of  painting  will  result. 

The  theory  of  switching  to  inferior 
materials  for  a  time  and  later  return¬ 
ing  the  building  to  its  previous  condi¬ 
tion  by  applying  first  quality  paint  has 
an  interesting  ring,  but  more  often  than 
not  this  means  expense  if  not  trouble. 
Brittleness  resulting  in  chipping  and 
peeling,  porosity  resulting  in  poor  wash¬ 
ing  and  repainting  problems  become 
altogether  too  prevalent. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  saving 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  total  cost  of  paint 
materials  will  at  the  most  reflect  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  about  5  per  cent  on  the  total 
decorating  cost.  This  is  assuming  that 
the  mechanical  features  such  as  cover¬ 
age  and  workability  of  the  two  grades 
of  merchandise  are  equal.  Paint,  in  it¬ 
self,  makes  up  but  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  all  decorating  materials  entering  into 
decorating  costs. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  wonder  at 
this  time  why  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
paint  should  be  considered  so  import¬ 
ant  in  decorating  problems.  He  may 
wonder  why  a  decorator  does  not  lay 


down  an  arbitrary  set  of  rules — ^take  it 
to  the  owner  and  tenant  and  say,  “This 
is  it.”  Such  a  plan  would  certainly  be 
more  simple.  The  problem  would  be 
settled  and  everyone  concerned  would 
be  satisfied.  There  are,  however,  two 
very  important  reasons  why  this  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  economically  solved  in 
such  a  manner. 

First,  money  is  invested  in  real  estate 
for  many  and  divergent  reasons.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  buildings,  particularly  those  in 
metropolitan  areas,  do  not  fall  into  any 
one,  two,  or  three  definite  classifications. 
Every  building  has  its  own  particular 
problems. 

The  choice  of  policy  to  be  followed 
depends  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
particular  property  involved.  At  this 
time  it  would  seem  that  this  policy 
should  be  that  of  guiding  building  man¬ 
agers  through  any  circumstances  which 
may  arise  so  that  they  will  be  at  their 
best  competitive  levels  at  any  time.  It 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
building  should  require  only  a  minimum 
of  rehabilitation  costs  upon  the  return 
to  normal  conditions. 

This  return  to  normal  conditions  may 
not  be  effected  for  some  years.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  the  termination  of 
the  war  will  mean  an  immediate  lifting 
of  regulations  or  a  quick  return  to  the 
“good  old  days”  of  nostalgic  memory. 
While  it  would  not  seem  wise  to  in¬ 
crease  the  decoration  standards  of  a 
building  too  greatly  at  this  time,  the 
present  may  well  be  the  time  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  such  changes  as  may 
be  contemplated  at  a  later  date.  The 
present  condition  of  the  building  should 
also  be  considered  in  setting  up  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Trends  in  neighborhoods  and  the 
type  and  characteristics  of  the  tenants 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  planning  for 
the  future. 
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Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  the 
answer  cannot  be  found  in  a  set  of  rules. 
An  attempt  to  show  through  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  each  component  of 
decorating  reacts  upon  the  other  seems 
the  most  logical  solution.  Dollars  and 
cents  spent  on  decoration  today  are 
based  pretty  much  on  the  rental.  Rental 
income  under  existing  conditions  can 
be  considered  as  fixed. 

Labor  costs,  while  not  stable,  are 
higher.  There  is  a  definite  shortage  of 
labor,  too.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
variation  in  labor  policy  can  have  much 
affect  on  the  net  result.  By  this  process 
of  elimination  we  find  there  are  two 
factors  left  which  give  opportunity  for 
manipulation.  They  are  the  interval  at 
which  portions  of  a  unit  are  to  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  new  materials,  and  the  new 
materials  to  be  used. 

The  use  of  new  materials  depends 
mainly  on  the  supply  of  the  materials 
themselves  and  on  the  care  and  upkeep 
which  is  given  the  newly  decorated 
units.  Both  must  be  given  closest  atten¬ 
tion  if  maximum  economy  is  to  be 
obtained. 

Proper  care  of  the  property  by  the 
tenant  is  most  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
various  surfaces  of  a  living  unit  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tenant  for  at  least  the 
period  of  the  lease.  A  great  deal,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  accomplished  in  dealing 
with  the  majority  of  tenants  through 
an  explanation  of  the  problems.  There 
are,  of  course,  tenants  who  apparently 
have  little  pride  in  their  surroundings 
and  little  or  no  consideration  for  the 
rights  or  property  of  others.  To  obtain 
any  worth-while  results  through  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  tenant-education  with  this  type 
of  tenant  seems  impossible. 

The  reduced  annual  turnover  in  ten¬ 
ancy,  due  to  rent  control  and  rent  freez¬ 
ing,  makes  the  problem  of  long  range 
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decorating  somewhat  easier.  If  tenants 
and  decorators  can  be  made  to  see  the 
importance  of  certain  definite  proced¬ 
ures,  the  length  of  life  of  most  sur¬ 
faces  can  be  greatly  extended.  Some  of 
the  important  measures  in  the  care  of 
surfaces  are  discussed  in  the  next  few 
paragraphs. 

Washing  Painted  Surfaces 

Improper  washing  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  paint  deterioration.  Tenants 
and  decorators  alike  are  prone  to  use 
soap  products  of  much  greater  strength 
than  is  required.  Practically  all  soaps 
contain  alkalis  which  if  allowed  to  dry 
will  attack  the  surface  very  quickly. 
Rinsing  is  as  important  as  washing.  A 
wash  job  may  turn  out  satisfactorily 
the  first  time  but  if  not  rinsed  properly 
the  second  attempt  may  result  in  fail¬ 
ure.  A  cloudy,  dingy  effect  will  result, 
and  the  surface  will  show  every  stroke 
of  the  sponge  used  in  the  first  washing. 
The  best  paints  obtainable  will  deteri¬ 
orate  quickly  if  cleaned  in  this  manner. 

Soaps  containing  abrasives  should 
never  be  used  in  washing  painted  sur¬ 
faces.  Woodwork,  walls,  and  floors  gen¬ 
erally  clean  more  satisfactorily  with  a 
soap  of  a  slightly  sudsy  quality.  The 
soft  soaps  based  on  linseed  or  soya  bean 
oils  impart  an  attractive  luster  to  wood¬ 
work,  floors,  and  linoleum.  Grease  emul¬ 
sifying  soaps  are  best  for  use  in 
kitchens.  Linseed  oil  base  linoleums  as 
well  as  paint  base  linoleums  can  be 
ruined  by  strong  soaps. 

Generally,  a  little  more  work  with 
the  arm  and  less  dependency  on  the 
soap  will  greatly  increase  the  life  of  all 
paints  and  varnishes.  Paints  that  do 
not  absorb  dirt  and  grease  can  be 
washed  almost  indefinitely  if  the  top 
finish  is  not  impaired. 

The  practice  of  starching  walls  after 
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washing  is  an  economy  if  properly  done. 
However,  if  frequent  spot  washing  is 
required,  the  washed  sections  will  show. 
There  are  several  commercial  prepara¬ 
tions  on  the  market  today  that  may  be 
used  over  wallpaper  or  paint. 

The  best  procedure  in  wall  washing 
is  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up. 
When  this  is  done  the  dirty  water  that 
runs  down  from  the  top  will  not  streak 
or  stain  the  lower  surfaces  because  they 
have  been  previously  washed  and  are 
still  damp.  Where  walls  are  porous 
these  streaks  of  dirty  water  are  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  remove. 

Color 

Color  is  all  around  us.  We  cannot 
escape  it  for  we  respond  to  the  vibra¬ 
tions  and  we  are  influenced  by  color  far 
more  than  we  realize. 

In  recent  years,  merchandisers  have 
realized  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  color  appeal  to  potential  buyers.  The 
value  of  color  in  real  estate  merchandis¬ 
ing  has  been  proved  over  and  over.  To¬ 
day,  however,  little  merchandising  is 
required  to  rent  most  types  of  residen¬ 
tial  property.  The  result  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  handle  color  in  a  much  more 
economical  manner. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  of  color 
that  should  govern  its  handling  under 
present  conditions. 

Intense  colors  are  more  tiring  to  the 
eye  than  the  softer  grayed  tones.  Ten¬ 
ants  will  desire  a  change  from  the  in¬ 
tense  colors  more  quickly  than  if  the 
softer  tones  are  used.  The  more  defi¬ 
nite  a  hue  the  more  decided  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  personality.  Colors 
created  by  a  combination  of  two  color 
elements  or  primaries  and  grayed  with 
a  third  lend  themselves  most  easily  in 
creating  pleasing  harmonies. 

The  softer  color  will  allow  for  a 


greater  variation  in  furniture,  carpets 
and  incidentals  to  produce  a  desired 
effect.  This  is  exceedingly  important 
where  changes  in  occupancy  occur. 

Mechanically,  wide  color  contrasts  in 
painting  are  expensive.  Colors  should 
be  maintained  that  can  be  readily  inter¬ 
changed  by  the  application  of  but  one 
coat. 

Color  changes  in  wallpaper  do  not 
present  a  problem.  Texture  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  paper,  however,  may  affect 
the  possibility  of  applying  one  paper 
over  another. 

Care  in  the  selection  of  patterns  and 
colors  in  wallpaper  will  have  an  effect 
in  the  length  of  time  that  a  paper  will 
be  attractive  to  tenants.  Fashion  in 
design  and  methods  of  hanging  paper 
become  popular  quickly  and  disappear 
as  rapidly.  The  so-called  companion 
papers  can  be  hung  in  a  manner  that 
will  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  room 
arrangement  of  a  new  tenant  or  to  the 
same  tenant  in  a  following  year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  good  wall¬ 
paper,  properly  hung  and  maintained 
should  require  replacing  at  the  frequent 
intervals  that  have  been  common  in 
past  years. 

Furniture  Placement 

Furniture  should  never  be  placed 
fiush  against  a  decorated  surface.  Pic¬ 
tures  should  have  small  thumb  tacks  at 
the  bottom  edge  which  commonly  rests 
against  the  wall.  This  is  to  allow  for 
the  passage  of  air  and  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  dust.  Color  changes  behind 
objects  can  only  be  controlled  by  exer¬ 
cising  care  in  selection  of  materials 
with  respect  to  their  yellowing  or  fad¬ 
ing  tendencies. 

Large  fiat  objects  such  as  mirrors  or 
pictures  should  never  be  placed  against 
a  newly  painted  surface  until  it  is  thor- 
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oughly  dry.  Drying  paints  need  air  to 
carry  away  the  volatiles  that  are  given 
off  in  the  process.  The  failure  to  allow 
for  this  may  mean  a  difference  in  the 
surface  film  at  that  location.  The  varia¬ 
tion  in  porosity  that  results  may  at 
times  outline  itself  and  be  very  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  succeeding  coats  of  paint. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  furniture  in  relation  to  wallpaper 
if  yellowing  and  tearing  are  to  be 
avoided.  We  have,  so  far,  been  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  painted  surfaces.  Painted  surfaces 
present  many  more  problems  than  do 
papered  or  calcimined  surfaces,  because : 

1.  Wall  paper  does  not  become  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied.  It  can  easily  be  re¬ 
moved.  A  coat  of  paint,  however, 
may  determine  the  attractiveness 
or  condition  of  the  surface  for  all 
time  to  come. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  a 
greater  variation  in  the  types  and 
quality  of  paints  that  are  sold 
today  than  there  is  in  other  mate¬ 
rial  incorporated  into  buildings 
by  decorating  procedure. 

3.  By  proper  painting  practices  it  is 
possible  for  the  property  manager 
to  improve  his  buildings  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  emergency.  This  is 
also  true,  but  to  a  much  lesser 
degree,  in  connection  with  such 
materials  as  calcimine  and  wall¬ 
paper. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of 
proper  painting  involves  the  selection 
of  the  paint  materials  themselves. 

Paint  Selection 

Judgment  of  paints  as  to  merit  is  not 
an  easy  procedure.  They  all  come  in  the 
same  type  and  size  containers.  They  are 
labelled  in  a  manner  which  the  manu¬ 


facturer  considers  the  most  appealing 
to  the  trade.  The  weight  can  not  be  used 
as  a  guide  because  it  varies  with  the 
different  types  of  paint  and  it  also 
varies  in  the  same  type  of  products 
when  produced  by  different  manufactur¬ 
ers.  To  lift  a  paint  can  and  feel  the 
weight  in  order  to  judge  the  quality  is 
as  inconclusive  as  judging  the  quality 
of  a  book  by  its  size.  The  weight  of 
paint  per  gallon  merely  gives  the 
approximate  amount  of  pigment  con¬ 
tained.  It  tells  little  or  nothing  as  to  its 
quality. 

To  select  an  interior  paint  properly 
means  considering  its  many  qualities 
from  several  angles. 

Often  in  discussions  of  paint  a  painter 
will  indicate  his  preference  for  a 
product  in  the  following  manner,  “I 
use  XYZ  enamel  because  my  workmen 
like  the  speed  with  which  it  can  be 
applied, — ^they  can  turn  out  a  kitchen 
in  nothing  flat.”  Another  man  will  ex¬ 
claim  over  the  hiding  qualities  of  a 
certain  paint.  He  is  convinced  that  with 
that  particular  product  he  can  “cover 
anything  with  one  coat.”  Still  another 
has  noticed  a  greatly  increased  coverage 
per  gallon  and  can  see  a  saving  in  total 
gallons  required.  A  more  conservative 
man  may  admit  the  working  qualities 
of  a  paint  are  not  all  that  are  to  be 
desired  but  he  is  certain  that  the  paint 
will  stand  up  and  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  washable. 

All  of  the  above  features  are  desir¬ 
able.  However,  to  select  a  product  on 
one  quality  and  one  alone  may  mean 
losing  more  than  one  receives. 

In  order  to  get  a  picture  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  built  into  paints  let  us  take 
these  features  and  show  what  they  may 
mean  and  that  each  of  the  features  are 
interdependent.  Pigmented  products, 
such  as  enamels  or  wall  paint,  will  con- 
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tain  the  following  properties: 

1.  Hiding 

2.  Coverage 

3.  Color  Retention 

4.  Washability 

5.  Elasticity 

6.  Workability 

It  is  only  through  considering  the 
product  as  a  whole  and  knowing  the 
problems  that  are  to  be  encountered 
that  the  most  economical  selection  of 
materials  can  be  made. 

Hiding 

Hiding  is  obtained  in  paints  by  the 
use  of  various  pigments.  Titanium  di¬ 
oxide  is  very  high  in  hiding  qualities, 
while  zinc  oxide,  titanox,  and  lithopone 
give  hiding  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  so- 
called  inert  pigments  such  as  calcium 
carborate,  barium  sulphate,  and  many 
others  are  practically  transparent  when 
used  with  oils.  White  lead,  as  a  pig¬ 
ment,  has  been  practically  eliminated  in 
interior  paints.  Colors  increase  hiding 
properties  greatly.  The  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  raw  umber,  “the  painter’s 
friend,”  works  wonders  in  hiding.  The 
hiding  qualities  of  paints  may  also  be 
controlled  by  the  thickness  of  the  film. 
Thickness  of  film  is  not  meant  here  as 
applying  a  heavy  coat  or  as  the  painters 
term  it  “piling  it  on.”  Some  paints  are 
formulated  to  go  on  in  thicker  films 
than  others.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact 
that  the  thicker  the  film  the  less  square 
feet  one  gallon  will  cover.  Many  of  the 
modern  one-coat  paints  today  are  based 
upon  this  principle.  Today,  competition 
demands  that  most  paints  of  good 
quality  will  satisfactorily  hide  all  blem¬ 
ishes  and  color  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  It  does  not  seem  economical 
to  use  paints  that  give  more  hiding 
than  required  at  the  price  of  reduced 
coverage. 
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By  their  nature  enamels  do  not  hide 
as  highly  as  stipple  paints  or  flat  paints. 
They  are  less  highly  pigmented  deliber¬ 
ately  for  they  are  used  to  produce  depth 
and  gloss.  Stipple  paints  generally  hide 
less  than  flat  paints  by  reason  of  lower 
pigmentation  and  the  nature  of  a  stip¬ 
pled  surface,  although  many  of  the 
extremely  flat  stipple  paints  can  match 
any  paint  in  hiding  power.  Flat  wall 
paints  usually  carry  highest  pigment 
percentages  and  therefore  they  have  the 
greatest  hiding  power. 

Hiding  power  is  coupled  very  closely 
with  coverage  in  most  paint  require¬ 
ments.  To  judge  this  feature  of  a  paint 
the  test  should  be  made  over  a  surface 
crossed  with  contrasting  color  values. 
The  hiding  should  be  noted  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  square  footage  covered  with 
a  given  quantity  of  material.  Paints 
vary  in  their  wet  and  dry  hiding  power. 
Calcimine  and  casein  paints  increase  in 
hiding  quality  after  thorough  drying. 
Oil  paints,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  some  enamels,  have  a  tendency  to 
become  more  transparent  in  drying. 
The  painter  at  the  time  of  application 
likes  to  make  sure  of  uniform  hiding 
but  the  main  desire  is  to  have  a  dry  film 
that  is  uniform  in  hiding. 

There  is  another  angle  of  the  hiding 
problem  that  is  a  little  harder  to  make 
clear.  That  is  the  uniform  hiding 
obtained  through  a  uniform  film  thick- 
ne.ss.  Ordinary  light  will  pentrate  a  coat 
of  almost  any  type  of  paint  and  reflect 
back  the  color  of  the  undercoat.  Most 
people  are  not  familiar  with  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  but  it  is  true  to  a  noticeable 
extent  even  in  two-coat  jobs.  The  more 
unevenly  that  paint  therefore,  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  more  noticeable  the  resulting 
shadowing  or  difference  in  hiding  will 
become.  There  are  three  main  causes  of 
this  condition:  the  undersurface,  the 
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nature  of  the  paint  used,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation.  Porous  undersurfaces  and  many 
high  glossy  undersurfaces  will  not  al¬ 
low  for  even  distribution  of  material. 
Where  porosity  is  in  evidence  (this  can 
usually  be  detected  by  the  washing) ,  the 
best  policy  is  to  seal  the  surface  before 
applying  additional  coats.  This  will  also 
prevent  a  spotty  wall  surface  due  to 
uneven  suction. 

Where  repainting  is  done  over  high 
gloss  surfaces  the  best  policy  is  to  cut 
the  gloss  by  washing  with  strong  soap 
solution  before  painting. 

Certain  paints,  particularly  those  of 
the  easy  working  variety,  may  have  such 
a  low  internal  friction  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  apply  them  uniformly.  If  the 
ability  to  apply  this  type  of  paint  is 
lacking  it  would  be  best  to  change 
paints. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  formulate  a 
paint  with  a  thick  dry  film  that  also 
contains  excellent  washing  qualities. 
However,  if  a  product  has  a  tendency  to 
apply  with  a  considerably  heavier  film 
than  other  paints  of  the  same  type,  it 
should  be  further  examined  for  wash- 
ability  and  color  retention. 

The  ideal  enamel  should  be  as  thin  as 
varnish,  hide  like  a  flat  paint,  and  cover 
up  to  700  square  feet  per  gallon.  The 
closest  approaches  to  the  ideal  today  are 
usually  found  in  the  highest  grade 
materials.  These  qualities,  if  present, 
also  mean  washability  and  color  reten¬ 
tion.  Buyers  should  be  cautious  in 
accepting  too  extravagant  claims  for 
coverage.  Even  published  figures  on 
coverage  are  usually  based  on  a  maxi¬ 
mum  over  ideal  circumstances.  These 
are  circumstances  rarely  found  in  main¬ 
tenance  painting.  Then,  too,  different 
painters  with  different  manners  of 
brushing  and  application  will  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  coverage  they  achieve. 
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Coverage 

Coverage  in  paints  refers  to  the 
square  feet  that  a  gallon  of  paint  will 
hide.  Different  types  of  paint  produce 
different  amounts  of  coverage.  Enam¬ 
els,  for  instance,  will  vary  between  300 
and  500  square  feet  to  the  gallon.  Wall 
paints  run  slightly  higher.  Stipple 
paints,  depending  on  the  type  of  stipple, 
range  from  200  to  350  square  feet. 
Varnishes  are  applied  in  relatively  thin 
coats  and  frequently  run  in  excess  of 
650  square  feet.  As  previously  stated 
there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
thickness  of  film  and  amount  of  cover¬ 
age.  There  also  is  a  certain  relationship 
between  thickness  of  film  and  wash- 
ability.  This  is  not  intended  to  mean 
that  every  paint  that  shows  poor  cover¬ 
ing  qualities  can  be  listed  as  a  paint 
that  does  not  w’ash  well. 

Color  Retention 

The  ability  of  a  paint  to  retain  its 
fresh  appearance  and  color  is  very  much 
desired.  Paints  all  change  somewhat  as 
they  age.  Flat  paints  of  good  quality 
usually  change  the  least.  Stipple  paints 
and  enamels  change  in  varying  degrees. 
Even  varnishes  have  a  tendency  to 
darken  and  yellow  from  age.  Color  re¬ 
tention  in  paints  depends  on  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  formulation  and  the  light 
conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It 
is  the  vehicles  which  vary  greatly  in 
their  color  retaining  qualities,  since 
pigments  vary  but  slightly.  Linseed  oil 
when  used  in  interior  paints  yellows 
quickly  and  impairs  washability.  Many 
of  the  new  synthetic  resins  are  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  alkyd  type  are  prov¬ 
ing  excellent  in  their  color  retention 
and  washing  qualities. 

Paint  yellows  faster  in  darkness  than 
light.  A  suitable  test  for  yellowing  can 
be  made  as  follows:  Paint  a  sample  of 
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each  paint  to  be  tested  on  some  con¬ 
venient  surface.  Cover  half  of  each 
sample  with  something  opaque,  such  as 
cardboard,  and  allow  to  age.  Periodic 
examination  will  soon  give  indications 
as  to  the  yellowing  tendencies  of  the 
products.  Incidentally,  the  products  that 
are  being  developed  during  this  war 
emergency  give  every  indication  of  im¬ 
proved  color  retention  over  the  prewar 
variety.  While  it  is  a  little  early  to  be 
certain,  the  washing  qualities  of  the 
paint  do  not  seem  to  be  impaired. 

Washability 

Washability  is  an  important  factor  in 
a  long  range  decorating  policy.  Wash- 
ability  depends  primarily  on  the  ingre¬ 
dients  used  in  the  paint.  While  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  found  to  a  greater  degree  in  higher 
priced  products  the  cost  alone  cannot 
be  used  as  a  guarantee  of  washability. 
Comparative  tests  can  be  made  for 
washability,  but  they  require  time  and 
uniform  under-surfaces  to  be  conclusive. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  changes  in  formula  have  been 
made  and  more  may  be  required.  By 
the  time  the  manager  can  reach  a  de¬ 
cision  regarding  washability,  products 
may  have  been  changed.  They  may  be 
superior  to  those  now  in  use  or  they 
may  be  vastly  inferior.  Most  manufac¬ 
turers,  however,  who  have  placed  em¬ 
phasis  on  washability  in  the  past  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  maintain  this  policy  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  at  this  time. 

Porous  under-surfaces  affect  the 
washability  of  paint.  This  condition 
may  be  present  to  such  a  degree'  that 
paints  of  known  washability  will  fail  to 
give  satisfaction.  If  it  is  desired  to  ob¬ 
tain  washability  and  the  walls  are  por¬ 
ous,  it  may  be  that  the  walls  will  re¬ 
quire  sealing  before  repainting. 
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The  all  important  factors  of  main¬ 
taining  paints  are  care  and  proper 
washing.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  use 
an  extremely  high  grade  of  merchandise 
where  tenant  co-operation  cannot  be 
gained. 

There  is  no  reason  why  kitchens  and 
bathrooms  should  be  painted  every  year. 
Good  paint  should  last  at  least  two  years 
and  with  excellent  care  four  years  or 
more  before  repainting  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  Certain  buyers  are  apt  to  ask  how 
many  times  a  paint  will  wash.  They 
may  desire  some  sort  of  a  guarantee 
along  these  lines.  The  answers  usually 
given  to  these  questions  mean  little.  To 
state  the  number  of  washings  a  prod¬ 
uct  will  stand  without  knowledge  of 
washing  procedure  can  only  be  a  guess. 
A  guarantee  can  mean  just  as  little. 

Washability  is  often  considered  as 
going  hand  in  hand  with  gloss.  This  is 
definitely  not  true  in  modern  paints. 
Gloss  enamels  or  paints  frequently  wash 
less  satisfactorily  than  lower  sheen 
enamels  and  paints.  In  fact,  enamels 
with  a  high  glaring  gloss  usually  show 
a  great  change  after  one  washing.  A 
first  quality  low-sheen  enamel  will,  as 
a  rule,*  increase  in  gloss  after  washing. 
Woodwork  done  in  low  sheen  enamel 
usually  maintains  a  fresher  appearance 
than  it  does  where  gloss  enamels  that 
dull  in  washing  are  used.  It  is  possible 
today  to  obtain  paints  and  enamels  of 
any  desired  sheen  or  gloss  combined 
with  a  high  degree  of  washability.  The 
buyer  does  not  have  to  forego  the  soft 
attractive  appearance  of  the  low-sheen 
finishes  for  washability. 

It  is  only  fair  in  washing  tests  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  time  of  aging  re¬ 
quired  by  different  products  varies.  Suf¬ 
ficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  all 
products  to  attain  maximum  washabil¬ 
ity  before  comparisons  are  made. 
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Elasticity 

Elasticity  varies  in  different  types  of 
paint  products.  Enamels  usually  pos¬ 
sess  the  greatest  amount  of  elasticity. 
Flat  paints  usually  possess  the  lowest 
amount.  Elasticity  varies  among  differ¬ 
ent  paints  of  the  same  type  depending 
on  the  ingredients  used. 

The  more  elastic  the  paint,  the  less 
tendency  the  paint  will  have  towards 
chipping.  Then,  too,  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  absence  of  brittleness  on  all 
surfaces,  will  result  in  less  cracking  and 
peeling.  Comparative  tests  can  be  made 
by  applying  paints  on  thin  pieces  of 
metal  and  allowing  them  to  dry.  The 
very  brittle  paints  will  soon  crack  or 
peel  when  the  paint  sample  is  bent 
around  a  small  rod.  Many  paints  of  the 
brittle  type  are  excellent  washers  but 
prove  too  fragile  to  stand  extremely 
rough  usage.  Generally  paints  that  dry 
to  a  hard  surface  film  yet  remain  tough 
and  elastic  over  a  long  period  of  time 
prove  the  most  successful  all-around 
products. 

Workability 

The  workability  of  various  paint 
products  has  a  direct  effect  on  labor 
costs.  Tremendous  advances  have  been 
made  in  modern  paints  along  these  lines. 
Today  fewer  coats  of  paint  are  required 
and  thus  faster  application  is  possible. 
However,  much  of  this  improvement 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  washability, 
coverage,  and  long  life.  Under  the  term 
of  workability  the  following  features 
should  be  included:  ease  of  application 
and  the  ability  to  dry  uniformly  over  a 
wide  variation  of  surfaces.  There  should 
be  a  minimum  of  settling  or  changing 
in  the  container. 

Painters  who  are  under  pressure  to 
produce  maximum  amounts  of  work 
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naturally  will  choose  paint  that  is  easy 
to  apply. 

Products,  however,  that  are  of  the 
extremely  easy  working  type  often  have 
little  or  no  lasting  quality.  Enamels 
particularly,  for  they  are  low  in  cover¬ 
age  and  can  be  applied  almost  without 
effort,  should  be  tested  as  to  their  ad¬ 
hesion  or  washability  before  being  ac¬ 
cepted  or  condemned.  Paints  react  very 
differently,  depending  on  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Porosity  will 
affect  some  products  more  readily  than 
others.  Newly  painted  surfaces  that  are 
‘  uneven,  due  to  laps,  uneven  penetration 
or  flowering,  are  discouraging  occur¬ 
rences.  Paint  products  are  often  sought 
that  are  apparently  foolproof.  The  fact 
that  these  products  will  create  more 
future  trouble  is  overlooked.  A  product 
that  dries  with  a  porous  film  over  a 
previously  porous  surface  only  increases 
the  problem.  A  paint  that  lies  too  much 
on  the  surface  of  the  previous  coats 
(does  not  penetrate)  may  lack  adhesion. 

There  is  always  the  chance  that  at 
some  later  date  the  application  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  coats  may  cause  the  earlier  coat 
to  loosen  and  the  result  will  be  a  bad 
case  of  peeling. 

A  sound,  well-sealed  surface  will,  as 
a  rule,  not  affect  succeeding  coats.  As 
long  as  surfaces  are  maintained  in  good 
condition  serious  trouble  will  not  mate¬ 
rialize. 

Workability  in  paint  is  very  desir¬ 
able  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  requisite.  Washability,  color 
retention,  elasticity,  and  adhesion  are 
much  more  important  over  a  period  of 
time.  An  entire  repaint  job  is  much 
more  costly  in  the  final  analysis,  than 
the  labor  cost  to  make  the  first  job  one 
that  will  endure. 

Of  course  if  two  or  more  paint  prod¬ 
ucts  can  fulfill  these  qualifications  the 
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one  which  is  superior  in  workability 
should  be  selected. 

Formation  of  a  Decorating  Policy 

This  article  has  been  written  in  the 
hope  that  a  new  idea  may  be  added  to 
the  knowledge  that  buyers  and  users 
of  paints  already  have.  Materials  play 
such  an  important  part  in  long  range 
decorating  that  proper  choice  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  practice  of  rotating  decorating 
through  living  units  is  not  new.  At  this 
time  it  is  important  to  set  intervals  at 
which  the  different  portions  of  a  unit 
are  to  be  cared  for.  These  intervals 
should  be  set  up  and  rigidly  followed. 
Kitchens  and  bathrooms  painted  one 
year  should  be  washed  the  succeeding 
year.  Three  years  of  service  for  these 
walls  is  not  exceptional.  Painted  walls 
should  be  set  on  a  three  year  interval 
as  a  minimum. 

Wallpaper  should  certainly  last  at 
least  two  years  with  three  years  as  an 
average. 

Trim,  both  enameled  and  varnished 
should  be  done  only  if  necessary  at  the 
time  of  repapering. 

Floors  should  not  be  neglected.  Too 
often  floors  are  neglected  when  the 
tenant  desires  some  improvement  that 
he  deems  more  necessary.  Refinishing 
of  floors  is  expensive  but  often  it  is  the 
only  solution  for  neglect  in  the  past. 

Calcimine  can  be  dry  cleaned  at  least 
once.  Calcimine  should  never  be  applied 
without  previously  washing  the  old  sur¬ 
face  clean.  Where  old  calcimine  is  rer 
moved  it  should  be  removed  from  all 
edges  and  corners  of  the  surface. 


The  importance  of  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed. 
Paint  should  never  be  applied  to  sur¬ 
faces  that  have  not  been  washed.  Cracks 
should  always  be  properly  filled. 

Surfaces  that  are  properly  prepared 
will  reflect  the  tone  of  quality  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  provisions  made  in  deco¬ 
rating  costs  for  preparation  should 
never  be  omitted  nor  should  other  items 
deemed  expedient  at  the  moment  be 
substituted  for  preparation  costs. 

The  practices  that  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  good  decorating  procedure  for 
years  are  still  good  practices.  To  en¬ 
force  them  more  rigidly  at  this  time  is 
necessary.  We  must  save  materials  and 
we  must  save  on  labor  time  and  cost. 
While  rent  control  will  not  allow  prop¬ 
erty  managers  to  substantially  reduce 
the  amount  of  decorating  given  to  each 
tenant,  the  strengthened  rental  market 
should  make  unnecessary  many  of  the 
wasteful  practices  of  the  depression 
years.  Decorating  money  that  was 
spent  for  “merchandising”  reasons  can 
now  be  put  into  increasing  the  sanita¬ 
tion  and  cleanliness  of  the  space  as  well 
as  in  improving  the  property  generally. 
In  this  connection,  the  War  Production 
Board  has  recently  interpreted  Conser¬ 
vation  Order  L-41  so  that  any  redeco¬ 
rating  which  is  done  merely  to  change 
color,  and  is  chargeable  against  the 
properties’  L-41  allowance.  No  longer 
should  paint  be  piled  on  paint  or  wall¬ 
paper  removed  and  rehung  in  the  spring 
of  every  year.  Decorating  in  wartime 
can  be  an  opportunity  —  a  chance  for 
the  property  manager  to  do  a  better  job 
for  both  owner  and  tenant  alike. 


Salary  and 
Wage  Control 


Wage  Stabilization 

By  George  P.  Ellis 

Th«  Treasury  Regulations,  relating  to  salary  and  wage  control,  are 
matters  of  great  importance  to  both  employer  and  employee.  The  limi¬ 
tations  and  exemptions  of  the  new  ruling  are  herein  set  forth  in  essence. 


With  the  release  on  December  2, 
1942,  of  the  Treasury  Regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  stabilization  of  salaries,  the 
pattern  of  salary  and  wage  control 
under  Executive  Order  No.  9250  of 
October  3,  1942,  is  complete.  The 
Regulations  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  for  the  classes  of  wages  and 
salaries  under  its  jurisdiction  were 
issued  October  27  and  have  already 
been  partially  interpreted  in  a  series  of 
sixteen  general  orders  and  a  number  of 
special  rulings. 

The  control  applies  to  all  employers 
of  more  than  eight  employees.  An 
employer  with  more  than  one  establish¬ 
ment  whose  total  employment  in  all 
establishments  is  more  than  eight  is 
subject  to  the  stabilization  order.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  an 
individual  is  an  employee  or  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor,  the  Treasury 
Regulations  use  the  same  formula  as 
that  in  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  and  Regulations  thereunder. 

In  General  Order  No.  4,  Interpreta¬ 
tion  No.  2,  the  NWLB  further  ordered 
that  the  exemption  of  employers  of 
eight  or  less,  shall  not  operate  where 
the  employee’s  wages,  hours,  or  work¬ 
ing  conditions  have  been  established  or 
negotiated  on  an  industry,  association 
area,  or  other  similar  basis,  whether  by 
master  contract  or  by  separate  but 
similar  or  identical  contracts. 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  jurisdic¬ 


tion  over  all  salaries  and  wages  under 
$5,000  except  salaries  of  bona  fide 
executives,  and  administrative  and  pro¬ 
fessional  employees.  The  definition  of 
these  employees  is  the  same  as  under 
the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  compensation  above 
$5,000  and  over  salaries  under  $5,000 
paid  to  executives  and  to  administra¬ 
tive  and  professional  personnel.  Sala¬ 
ried  employees  whose  compensation  is 
less  than  $5,000  and  who  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  labor  unions  are  subject  to 
NWLB. 

Wages  under  the  NWLB  and  salaries 
under  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
are  controlled  as  of  October  3,  1942. 
Salaries  under  the  NWLB  are  con¬ 
trolled  as  of  October  27  (when  a  loop¬ 
hole  was  plugged). 

The  regulations  of  both  control 
bodies  authorize  certain  types  of  pay 
increases  without  approval  by  either 
body.  These  are  increases  made  under 
a  salary  agreement  or  schedule  in 
effect  October  3,  1942,  as  follows: 

1.  Individual  promotions  or  reclassi¬ 
fications  ; 

2.  Individual  merit  increases  within 
established  salary  rate  ranges ; 

3.  Operation  of  an  established  plan 
of  salary  increases  based  on 
length  of  service; 

4.  Increased  productivity  under  in¬ 
centive  plans; 
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5.  Operation  of  a  trainee  system ;  or 

6.  Such  other  reasons  or  circum¬ 
stances  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
rulings  by  the  respective  stabili¬ 
zation  authority. 

It  is  the  announced  policy  of  both 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  not  to 
give  approval  to  raises  to  hold  man¬ 
power  in  present  positions.  The  test 
to  be  applied  in  every  case  is  whether 
the  proposed  raise  is  necessary  to 
correct  maladjustments  and  inequali¬ 
ties,  or  to  aid  in  the  effective  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  The  NWLB  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  freeze  pay  levels,  so  that 
new  employees  cannot  be  hired  at  high¬ 
er  rates  than  were  previously  paid  for 
the  same  job,  without  specific  Board 
approval. 

Also,  scheduled  pay  increases  geared 
to  the  cost  of  living  index,  require 
approval  subsequent  to  the  freeze  date, 
and  if  the  total  raise  over  January  1, 
1941,  is  15  per  cent,  the  step  up  will  be 
wholly  or  partially  overruled.  Account 
is  taken,  too,  of  whether  or  not  the 
level  of  payment  in  particular  employ¬ 
ment  is  above  or  below  the  average  for 
the  area  or  the  industry. 

Both  control  bodies  recognize  that 
bonuses  are  an  important  factor  in 
total  employee  earnings,  and  have 
provided  in  the  regulations  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  customary  bonuses,  fees,  gifts, 
and  commissions  without  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  approval,  provided  that 
the  payment  meets  one  or  other  of  the 
following  tests: 

1.  The  bonus  is  the  same  in  amount 
as  in  the  preceding  year;  or 

2.  It  is  the  same  percentage  as  was 
used  in  the  preceding  year,  even 
though  the  base  pay  to  which  the 
percentage  is  applied  may  be 
different  because  of  a  salary  in¬ 


crease  prior  to  the  “freeze”  order, 
or  because  the  base  varies  with 
volume  of  sales,  or  profits. 

Administration  of  wage  and  salary 
stabilization  is  decentralized,  and  the 
regional  stabilization  offices  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  have  au¬ 
thority  to  rule  upon  individual  situa¬ 
tions.  Under  the  NWLB,  the  procedure 
for  obtaining  a  ruling  is  an  application 
to  the  nearest  Wage  and  Hour  Office 
where  five  copies  of  Form  NWLB  1  are 
filled  out.  There  are  nine  questions  on 
the  form.  The  most  important  one  asks 
for  a  description  in  full  detail  of  the 
question  at  issue,  that  is,  why  the  in¬ 
crease  is  requested.  The  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  rules  immediately  wheth¬ 
er  the  increase  does  or  does  not  require 
approval.  If  no  approval  is  required, 
then  the  copies  of  Form  NWLB  1  are 
so  stamped.  The  employer  retains  one, 
and  others  are  routed  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Office  to  the  National  and  Region¬ 
al  Offices  of  NWLB  and  other  agencies 
which  may  require  notice. 

If  the  local  Wage  and  Hour  Office 
rules  that  approval  is  required,  the 
employer  must  then  fill  out  the  five 
copies  of  NWLB  Form  10.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  the  copies  are  filed  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Office  which  forwards 
the  application  within  twenty  -  four 
hours  to  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
NWLB.  A  ruling  by  the  Regional  Di¬ 
rector  may  be  protested  by  the  em¬ 
ployer.  In  that  case,  the  question  is 
referred  to  the  Regional  Tri-partite 
Board  for  analysis.  A  ruling  by  that 
tri-partite  body  is  final,  subject  to 
major  revisions  of  policy  by  the  NWLB. 

For  approval  of  salary  increases  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  to  the  Regional  Wage 
Stabilization  Division  of  the  Bureau. 
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The  forms  and  specific  instructions  for  or  wage  as  an  expense  deduction  in 

such  application  have  not  yet  been  assessing  income  tax.  The  safest  course 

released.  is,  therefore,  to  obtain  clearance  on  all 

The  penalties  for  illegal  raises  are  doubtful  or  borderline  cases,  as  well  as 

severe  in  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  on  those  which  specifically  require 

Revenue  may  disallow  the  entire  salary  approval. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc., 
Required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 

Of  The  Journal  of  Property  Manasrement  published  quarterly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  October  1,  1942. 


State  of  Illinois  ) 

County  of  Cook  ] 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  James  C. 
Downs,  Jr.,  who,  havitig  been  duly  sworn  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing 
Editor  of  The  Journal  of  Property  Management  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man¬ 
agement  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938,  em- 
bodi^  in  section  587,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management, 
22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Managing  Editor, 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr..  88  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Business  Manager,  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  38  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation. 
Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  Arm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  (a  non¬ 
profit  organisation),  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Robert  C.  Nordblom,  18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
President;  F.  Durand  Taylor,  93  Worth  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Vice  President. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortg<vges,  or  other 
securities  are;  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,'  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  idso  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiants  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS.  JR. 

Managing  Editor 


this  6th  day  of  October,  1942. 
MABEL  L.  De YOUNG  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  August  26,  1946.) 
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MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 


Richard  Lawrence  Nelson^  C.P.M. 
EDITOR 


Recent  Changes  in  L-41 

The  War  Production  Board  has  re¬ 
cently  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
operation  of  Conservation  Order  L-41. 
These  changes  have  involved  clarify¬ 
ing  orders  and  new  interpretations  as 
to  application  as  well  as  some  actual 
amendments  to  the  Order  itself.  While 
many  have  been  merely  minor  changes 
of  limited  scope,  some  of  them  will  be 
of  considerable  importance  to  all  prop¬ 
erty  managers.  Kendall  Cady,  C.P.M. , 
whose  article  “The  Meaning  of  L-41” 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Prop¬ 
erty  Management,  explained  in  detail 
the  operation  of  the  Order,  has  studied 
each  change  as  it  has  come  out,  and  has 
digested  for  the  Maintenance  Exchange 
those  effected  since  his  article  was  writ¬ 
ten.  Every  property  manager  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  L-41  and 
should  keep  up  to  date  on  changes  in 
text  and  interpretation — not  only  as 
a  patriotic  duty  but  because  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations,  such  as  L-41,  is 
fast  becoming  a  principal  management 
service.  The  mass  of  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  involved  has  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  an  individual  owner  to 
operate  properly  without  professional 
advice.  Mr.  Cady’s  digest  follows: 


Letters  of  Inquiry^  Com¬ 
ments  by  Readers,  Notes 
by  the  Editor 

“There  has  been  a  decided  right 
about  face  in  the  attitude  of  Govern¬ 
mental  authorities  as  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  time  element  during 
which  the  various  allowances  may  be 
spent.  Under  the  original  interpre¬ 
tation  the  period  from  the  original 
order  dated  April  9,  1942,  to  the 
amended  order  of  September  7,  1942, 
was  considered  a  portion  of  the 
allowed  period.  Under  the  most  re¬ 
cent  interpretation,  however,  expend¬ 
itures  during  this  five  month  period 
are  disregarded.  In  other  words,  the 
present  allowance  dates  the  year  as 
commencing  September  7,  1942,  and 
we  find,  therefore,  that  even  though 
a  property  spent  its  entire  allowance 
during  the  summer  months,  it  is  now 
entitled  to  a  new  allowance.  The 
authorities  will  not  consider  the 
expenditures  made  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  unless  they  were  in 
excess  of  the  allowance  at  that  time. 

“The  only  other  important  changes 
involve  certain  exemptions  from  the 
operation  of  the  Order  which  are 
detailed  in  Supplementary  Conser¬ 
vation  Order  L-41-b.  Any  expendi¬ 
ture  on  construction  work  com¬ 
menced  before  January  1,  1943,  is 
not  chargeable  against  L-41  if  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  the  converting  or 
substituting  heating  equipment  so 


Maintenance  Exchange 

that  fuel,  other  than  oil,  gas  (either 
natural  or  manufactured),  or  elec¬ 
tricity  may  be  used.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  installation  of  the  following 
materials  and  equipment: 

Insulation  Materials 
Air  Cell  Pipe  Coverings 
Weather  Stripping 
Storm  Windows 
Storm  Doors 

“There  is  a  provision,  however, 
that  no  rubber,  cork,  or  metal  (other 
than  fastenings)  shall  be  used.  Here 
again  construction  work  must  start 
before  January  1,  1943.” 

Fuel  Oil  Rationing 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  continued  unabated  in  its  drive  to 
force  the  conversion  of  as  many  oil  fired 
boilers  to  coal  as  is  possible.  It  is  appar¬ 
ently  their  intention  to  bring  the  great¬ 
est  pressure  to  bear  on  large  plants  and 
on  income  properties.  Their  attitude  is 
that  the  “individual  home  owner  shall 
be  the  last  to  suffer”  and  that  all  large 
plants  are  convertible  without  too  great 
hardship,  unless  the  operator  can  prove 
otherwise.  Generally  this  means  that  a 
great  many  income  properties  may  be 
forced  to  hand  fire  before  the  winter  is 
over  as  medium  and  large  sized  stokers 
have  been  difficult  to  secure.  Recently, 
however,  OPA  officials  have  stated  that 
they  will  get  stoker  priorities  for  those 
who  convert  their  oil  plants.  While  this 
may  ease  the  situation,  the  manager 
should  receive  positive  commitments 
from  his  distributor  before  making 
further  plans. 

Fuel  oil  coupons  have  recently  been 
distributed  and  the  “unit  value”  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  first  and  second  of  the  five 
periods  into  which  OPA  has  divided  the 
heating  year.  These  coupons  have  been 
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issued  to  multi-family  structures  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  simple  formula: 
Amount  the  plant  burned  last  year 
(June  1,  1941,  to  May  31,  1942)  plus  or 
minus  an  estimated  percentage,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  last  year  and  the  “average” 
year,  less  33y^  per  cent.  From  this  total, 
of  course,  is  subtracted  the  amount  of 
fuel  oil  the  operator  had  on  hand  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1942.  In  Chicago,  for  example, 
the  heating  year  1941-1942  was  13.8 
per  cent  warmer  than  average  (5606 
degree  days  as  opposed  to  6378  degree 
days  in  the  average  year).  The  OPA 
estimates  that  a  plant  that  burned 
10,000  gallons  last  year,  would  burn 
11,000  in  an  average  year.  (This  is  only 
a  10  per  cent  increase  because  they 
feel  that  the  heating  plants  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  efficient  in  the  colder 
weather,  and  because  apparently  they 
prefer  that  the  ration  boards  work  with 
round  numbers.)  The  operator  is  then 
issued  coupons  for  66^  per  cent  of 
11,000  gallons  or  7,334  gallons.  If  there 
were  500  gallons  on  hand  October  1, 
1942,  the  coupons  would  be  reduced  to 
6,834  gallons.  We  have  no  assurance, 
however,  that  the  value  of  the  “unit” 
coupon  will  not  be  decreased  when  the 
third  OPA  heating  period  starts. 

Price  Control  Law 

Almost  everyone  is  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  general  objective  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Price  Control  Law 
and  with  OPA’s  so-called  “General 
Maximum  Order.”  They  know  that 
there  are  severe  penalties  for  sellers 
who  disregard  its  provision.  It  is  less 
well  known,  however,  that  severe  pen¬ 
alties  may  also  be  applied  to  persons 
who  buy  goods  or  services  at  prices 
above  the  ceiling  fixed  by  law.  This  is 
true  in  all  instances  where  the  buyer  is 
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not  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  local 
administrators  have  ruled  that  a  great 
many  of  the  things  purchased  for  in¬ 
come  properties  come  under  this  head¬ 
ing.  The  property  manager,  can  protect 
himself  and  his  clients  by  asking  the 
seller  to  place  on  his  invoice  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  where  the  property 
manager  suspects  he  is  being  charged 
more  than  the  legal  rate: 

The  seller  hereby  certifies  that  none 
of  the  items  sold  through  this  invoice 
is  priced  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the 
seller’s  ceiling  price  therefor. 


In  most  instances  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  property  manager  to 
determine  the  seller’s  legal  price  as  the 
seller  may  have  charged  higher  prices 
to  other  buyers  (in  the  same  class) 
during  March  1942.  It  would  be  good 
practice,  therefore,  to  require  the  above 
statement  in  all  instances  where  the 
price  has  been  raised  since  March.  It 
has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  to  date,  that  such 
statements  on  the  invoice  are  evidences 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  buyer 
and  would  be  accepted  as  such. 


WHAT  TO  READ 

Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  A4.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

How  TO  Remodel  A  House  by  J. 
RALPH  DALZELL  and  GILBERT 
TOWNSEND.  American  Technical 
Society,  Chicago,  1942.  528  pp.  $4.75. 

Wt„  the  Government’s  plans  to  con¬ 
vert  buildings  into  war  housing.  Real¬ 
tors  will  be  interested  in  this  new  prac¬ 
tical  publication  on  remodeling.  It  has 
always  been  a  popular  fad  with  men 
and  women  to  dream  of  what  they  could 
do  with  this  building  and  that  house. 
Some  have  had  sufficient  capital  to  car¬ 
ry  out  their  visions.  Some  experiment¬ 
ers  have  made  mistakes — others  have 
made  money.  There  are  some  real  es¬ 
tate  men  and  women  who  have  special¬ 
ized  in  this  very  thing.  By  clever 
changes  here  and  there,  these  smart 
men  and  women  have  not  only  easily 
recaptured  the  costs  but  have  also 
turned  a  neat  profit.  To  the  dreamers, 
this  book  will  prove  most  fascinating 
for  it  shows  not  only  how  to  make  the 
plans  but  also  how  to  carry  them  out. 
To  the  man  and  woman  who  has  already 
experienced  the  fun  of  remodeling,  this 
book  will  bear  inspection  for  there  are 
good  suggestions  here  and  there  even 
for  the  “man  who  thinks  he  knows  it 
all.” 


From  the  preliminary  thinking  to  the 
final  flick  of  the  paint  brush,  the 
authors  guide  you  gently  but  firmly 
through  every  necessary  process  of  rea¬ 
soning,  planning,  and  designing  by 
clear  and  careful  explanations  and  il¬ 
lustrative  examples.  Before  a  nail  is 
driven,  the  procedure  outlined  in  this 
book  determines  whether  or  not  the  old 
house  can  take  it  and  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  worth-while  economy  and 
satisfaction.  The  method  of  remodeling 
which  is  advanced  enables  you  to  plan 
rooms  as  you  would  play  with  blocks; 
later  you  fit  these  individual  rooms  into 
a  harmonious  whole. 

Another  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
check  list  method  of  planning  the 
thrifty  use  of  new  materials  in  relation 
to  those  in  the  original  house.  Clear 
principles  of  insulation,  air-condition¬ 
ing,  heating,  plumbing,  and  lighting  are 
set  forth  to  enable  the  “remodeler”  to 
compare  existing  materials  and  systems 
and  to  fit  them  intelligently  into  his 
house.  The  “how  to  do  it”  approach 
has  been  used  throughout  rather  than 
the  use  of  abstract  theory. 

The  book  is  a  guide  to  piecemeal 
changes  as  well  as  a  complete  remodel¬ 
ing  job.  One  room  can  be  changed  or  a 
long  range  program  carried  out  over  a 
period  of  years,  all  depending  on  the 
family’s  budget. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  set  of 
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full-sized  blueprints  at  the  back  of  the 
book  to  supplement  the  illustrative 
material. 

Chapter  headings  are  as  follows: 
Types  of  house  architecture;  How  to 
read  architectural  plans ;  Specifications ; 
Fundamentals  of  remodeling;  How  to 
select  architectural  types;  Architectur¬ 
al  drawings ;  Structural  details ;  Stairs ; 
Insulation;  Selection  of  materials; 
Bathrooms ;  Remodeling  kitchens ;  Heat¬ 
ing  and  air  conditioning ;  Electric  light¬ 
ing  and  wiring ;  Remodeling  rooms ;  and 
Floor  plans  and  elevations  for  remodel¬ 
ing. 

Living  rooms,  bathrooms,  and  kitch¬ 
ens  need  redoing  periodically.  Here’s  a 
“how”  book  we  can  recommend.  Real¬ 
tors  who  include  many  single-family  or 
two-family  homes  in  their  management 
activities  will  welcome  this  addition  to 
their  libraries. 

Article  Reviews 

Justification  of  Dwelling  Rent  Con¬ 
trol  by  PAUL  A.  PORTER 

The  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  states 
the  case  for  freezing  rents  as  an  anti¬ 
inflation  measure.  Clear  stated  reasons 
are  given  for  the  need  of  rent  control, 
which  benefits  the  landlord  as  well  as 
the  tenant.  Rising  rents  not  only  affect 
the  tenant  but  they  also  threaten  the 
entire  economic  structure,  according  to 
Mr.  Porter,  i.  e.  higher  rents  mean  high¬ 
er  wages,  higher  wages  lead  to  higher 
costs  of  production  and  higher  prices, 
and  thus  the  whole  vicious  spiral  of  in¬ 
flation  is  set  in  motion.  A  good  article 
to  read  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear-cut 
view  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders  Guide, 
November  28,  1942,  pp.  5-6. 


Cooperative  Management  for  Real 
Estate  by  FRANK  J.  SMITH. 

This  is  a  story  about  how  Philadel¬ 
phia  financial  institutions  are  protect¬ 
ing  values  and  cutting  costs.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  real  estate  has  come  to 
occupy  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the 
time  and  expense  of  institutional  in¬ 
vestors.  As  a  result,  to  bring  about  a 
uniformity  in  methods  and  practices 
between  local  financial  institutions  and 
individual  real  estate  brokers,  they  have 
formed  the  “Corporate  Real  Estate 
Association.”  Also,  most  of  these  finance 
men  are  active  in  the  local  Real  Estate 
Board,  where  they  have  their  own 
division,  called  “Financial  Institutions 
Division.”  Through  the  former  organi¬ 
zation,  savings  have  been  effected, 
standard  forms  drawn  up,  and  right 
now  with  gasoline  and  tire  rationing, 
collective  inspection  is  being  seriously 
considered.  Trusts  and  Estates,  No¬ 
vember  1942,  pp.  499-503. 

Maintenance  of  Dwellings  Under 
Wartime  Conditions 
by  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BETTS 
The  maintenance  of  dwelling  proper¬ 
ties  in  a  sound  state  of  repair  is  es- 
pi3cially  important  under  wartime  con¬ 
ditions.  We  all  know  it  is  our  patriotic 
duty  to  preserve  what  we  now  have.  A 
very  timely  article  which  discusses  such 
things  as:  labor  scarcity,  conservation 
of  materials,  priorities  on  materials, 
population  changes,  the  satisfied  owner, 
and  many  other  related  subjects.  Ameri¬ 
can  Savings  and  Loan  News,  November 
1942,  pp.  484-487. 

Employee  and  Service  Problems 
by  E.  P.  CONSER 
This  article  deals  with  the  shortage 
of  help  and  the  inevitable  reduction  of 
service  to  tenants.  For  instance,  it  may 
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become  necessary  to  eliminate  or  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  weekly  and  daily 
maid  service,  laundry  service,  and  tele¬ 
phone  service.  In  this  case,  the  rent  ad¬ 
ministrator  may  require  that  the  rent 
be  reduced  to  compensate  for  the  change. 
You  will  find  some  good  suggestions 
here  and  can  profit  by  some  experiences 
of  others  in  “the  same  boat.”  Apartment 
Houses  and  Management,  November 
1942,  pp.  8,  22. 

Equipment  Care  Increases  in  Impor¬ 
tance  by  CHESTER  R.  RETT- 

BERG 

There  is  no  need  to  remind  owners 
and  managers  that  many  equipment 
items  are  no  longer  replaceable.  The 
care  of  equipment  on  hand  becomes  the 
first  order  of  business  in  most  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  Many  helpful  hints  are 
found  in  this  article  on  the  care  of 
electrically  operated  equipment,  such  as 
electric  motors,  compressors,  pumps,  re¬ 
frigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  plumbing 
fixtures,  etc.  Using  the  author’s  sum¬ 
mary  “.  .  .  .  in  general  using  more  than 
the  usual  care  in  keeping  everything  in 
A-No.  1  condition.”  The  Apartment 
Journal,  November  1942,  p.  9. 

What  Determines  the  Life  of  Ele¬ 
vator  Cable?  by  WILLIAM  L. 

SEARLES 

Lead  article  in  the  November,  1942, 
issue  of  Buildings  and  Building  Manage¬ 
ment  presents  Part  One  of  a  technical 
article  on  the  life  of  wire  ropes.  “For 
the  past  five  years,  the  engineers  at 
Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York  City 
have  been  making  an  intensive  study  of 
elevator  ropes  to  establish  the  best 
methods  of  maintaining  them.  Their  in- 
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vestigations  have  included  laboratory 
experiments  and  field  tests  on  more 
than  two  hundred  elevators,  covering  a 
wide  range  of  speeds,  loads,  and  operat¬ 
ing  conditions.”  Buildings  and  Build¬ 
ing  Management,  November,  1942,  pp. 
17-20. 

Post-War  Outlook  for  Medical  Build¬ 
ings  by  LESLIE  C.  PARK 

The  Vice  President  of  the  Baker 
Properties,  Minneapolis,  analyzes  what 
has  happened  to  the  demand  for  medi¬ 
cal  space  from  1923  to  date,  and  indi¬ 
cates  what  is  likely  to  happen.  With 
from  one -fourth  to  one- third  of  our 
doctors  and  dentists  in  military  service, 
how  many  will  return  to  private  prac¬ 
tice  when  the  war  is  over?  Also  will 
there  be  social  medicine  in  the  future 
and  what  form  will  it  take?  These  are 
only  two  of  the  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in  planning  the  long  time 
program  for  the  medical  building.  Mr. 
Park  sets  forth  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
article  five  suggestions  on  maintaining 
the  income  of  these  buildings.  Sky¬ 
scraper  Management,  November,  1942, 
pp.  8-9. 

City  Replanning  and  Rebuilding 

by  GUY  GREER 

Property  managers  who  like  to  sink 
their  teeth  into  the  problems  of  the  life 
of  cities  will  enjoy  Mr.  Greer’s  frank 
discussion  of  what  can  be  done  after 
the  war.  The  author  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Board  of  Governors  of -the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  speaks 
from  a  lifetime  of  study  on  the  subject. 
The  Journal  of  Land  &  Public  Utility 
Economics,  August,  1942,  pp.  284-292. 
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New  Certifications 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager^’  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pasres  143  to  148  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Manasers.) 

NORMAN  OGILVIE, 

Oakland,  California. 

.  _  Born,  Burlingrton,  Iowa,  November, 
1898;  in  business  under  own  name  for  past 
four  and  one-half  years;  formerly  managed 
Real  Estate  Departments,  Central  Bank  of 
Oakland  and  Bank  of  America,  Oakland 
Branch;  President,  Oakland  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  central 
California;  completed  Lecture  Course  con¬ 
ducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  at  San  Francisco,  1941;  twenty  and 
one-half  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  including  management  of  office 
buildingfs,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  apartments, 
and  all  types  of  residential  and  industrial 
properties. 

THOMAS  K.  PROCTER, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California, 
October,  1905;  Manager,  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Department,  San  Francisco  Office  of 
Coldwell,  Banker  &  Company,  Realtors;  Vice 
President,  Chamberlain  &  Procter;  President, 
McKinnon  Company;  Trustee,  Estate  of 
Margaret  A.  Smith,  Deceased;  member,  San 
Francisco  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  all  of  northern  California,  but 
principally  the  San  Francisco  -  Metropolitan 
Bay  Area;  A.B.  degree.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1928;  M.B.A.  degree.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Business  Administration,  1930; 
nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  including  operation  of  office  buildings, 
apartment  houses,  retail  store  properties, 
warehouses,  garages,  and  hotels. 

LOY  HALL  BRODIE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.C.,  June,  1894; 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Director,  Brodie  and 
Colbert,  Inc. ;  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Direct¬ 
or,  Federal  City  Corporation;  Secretary  and 


Director,  Memorial  Drive  Corporation;  mem¬ 
ber,  Washington  Real  Estate  Board,  Inc.; 
professional  territory  covers  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Montgomery  and  Prince  George 
Counties,  Maryland,  and  city  of  Alexandria, 
Counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax,  Virginia; 
attended  George  Washington  University, 
1915-17;  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  seventeen  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

LEWIS  F.  COLBERT, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Covingfton,  Kentucky;  Direct¬ 
or  and  President,  Brodie  and  Colbert,  Inc., 
Realtors;  President  and  Director,  Northern 
Virginia  Investment  Corp. ;  Vice  President  and 
Director,  Federal  City  Corporation;  Treasur¬ 
er  and  Director,  Memorial  Drive  Corporation; 
Director,  Columbia  Title  Insurance  Company; 
Director,  Washington  Sanitary  Housing  Com¬ 
pany;  member,  Washing^ton  Board  of  Trade; 
member,  Washington  Real  Estate  Board,  Inc.; 
professional  territory  covers  the  District  of 
Columbia,  city  of  Alexandria,  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  Counties,  Virginia,  and  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties,  Maryland; 
attended  Civil  Engineering  Course,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1908-09;  seventeen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  management  field. 

RICHARD  D.  BARKER, 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Born,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Septem¬ 
ber,  19  06;  associated  with  The  Barker  & 
Dwelle  Company;  member,  Jacksonville  Rent¬ 
al  Agents  Association;  Director,  Jacksonville 
Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory  cov¬ 
ers  Jacksonville  and  Duval  County;  seventeen 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

JAMES  H.  ALPHEN, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
September,  1906;  Office  Manager,  Boston 
Housing  Authority;  member,  Boston  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Exchange;  professional  territory  covers 
greater  Boston;  Ph.B.  degree,  Boston  College, 
1929;  attended  courses  of  American  Institute 
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of  Banking,  1932-1936;  attended  Real  Estate 
Appraisal  Course,  State  University  Extension, 
1940;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at 
Boston,  1942;  ten  years’  experience  in  the 
commercial  banking  and  real  estate  fields; 
four  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

HENRY  G.  KIGGEN, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts, 
December,  1909;  associated  with  Niles  Man¬ 
agement,  Inc.;  member,  Boston  Real  Estate 
Exchange;  professional  territory  covers  Bos¬ 
ton  and  its  suburbs,  also  surrounding  cities  and 
towns;  LL.B.  degrree,  Suffolk  University  School 
of  Law;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
at  Boston  University,  1942;  completed  Real 
Estate  Practice  and  Real  Estate  Law  Courses, 
Harvard  University;  completed  course  in 
Maintenance  of  Industrial  Buildings,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  ten  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  six  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

FREDERICK  WAYLAND, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  Au¬ 
gust,  1912;  Resident  Manager,  Parklake 
Apartments,  under  the  management  of  The 
Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Company; 
member,  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Boston  and  outly¬ 
ing  suburbs;  attended  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  Course,  Boston  University;  completed 
Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  at  Boston  University, 
1942;  ten  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

EDWARD  S.  STIMPSON, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June, 
1904;  President,  Treasurer,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  and  Director,  Stimpson  Investment  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Stimpson  Terminal  Company; 
member,  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Cambridge;  S.B.  de¬ 
gree  with  Cum  Laude  in  Money  and  Banking, 
Harvard  University,  1927;  attended  Harvard 
University  School  of  Business  Administration, 
1928-29;  attended  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education,  Division  of  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Course  in  Real  Estate  Law,  1930-31; 
completed  Real  Estate  Sales  Course  of  the 
Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange;  completed  Lec¬ 
ture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of 


Real  Estate  Management  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  1942;  sixteen  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

FRANK  B.  CLARKSON, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
May,  1908;  Treasurer-Clerk,  Clarkson-Griffin 
Realty  Corporation;  member,  Worcester  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Worcester  and  surrounding  County;  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  in  Economics,  Dartmouth  College;  com¬ 
pleted  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  Boston, 
1942;  eleven  years’  experience  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

CARL  RAGSDALE, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1907;  Vice  President,  L.  J.  Baer  & 
Company,  Realtors;  member.  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  professional 
territory  covers  Kansas  City;  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management. 

THOMAS  A.  GARIBALDI, 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  May, 
1893;  President,  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Agency; 
Vice  President,  The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Or¬ 
ganization;  member.  Society  of  Industrial  En¬ 
gineers;  member,  Hoboken  Board  of  Realtors; 
professional  territory  covers  Passaic,  Hudson, 
Bergen,  and  Essex  Counties;  twenty-two 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management; 
experienced  in  management  of  every  type  of 
real  property. 

ISIDOR  MINTZ, 

Kearny,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1892;  in  business  under  own  name; 
Managing  Agent,  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  The  Commercial  Trust  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Union  County  Trust  Company, 
the  Bergen  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
National  Newark  &  Essex  Bank,  United  States 
Savings  Bank  of  Newark,  and  others;  Treas¬ 
urer,  North  Arlington  Building  &  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Director,  Equity  Savings  &  Loan  As¬ 
sociation;  Director,  Bergen  Trust  Company 
of  New  Jersey;  former  President,  West  Hud¬ 
son  Insurance  Agents  Association;  President, 
Arlingrton-Kearny  Board  of  Realtors;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  principally  Hudson  and 
Bergen  Counties;  sixteen  years  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field;  nine  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 
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JOSEPH  W.  BECKER, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Born,  Buffalo,  New  York,  April, 
1883;  associated  with  Gurney  &  Overturf,  and 
Gurney,  Overturf  &  Becker,  Inc.,  Realtors,  for 
forty  years,  most  of  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  Property  Management  Department; 
former  Director,  Community  National  Bank 
of  Buffalo;  member,  Buffalo  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  western 
New  York;  lectured  on  leases,  Buffalo  Real 
Estate  Board  School;  attended  University  of 
Buffalo  Law  School  one  year;  forty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management. 


PHILIP  W.  RANSOM, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Born,  Ransomville,  New  York,  May, 
1896;  owner.  Ransom  Realty  Company,  exclu¬ 
sive  sales  agent  for  The  Western  Savings 
Bank  of  Buffalo;  formerly  Property  Manager, 
Buffalo  Saving^s  Bank;  formerly  Sales-Man- 
ager,  Hill  Mortgage  Corporation;  member, 
Buffalo  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  metropolitan  Buffalo ;  attended 
Dartmouth  College;  eighteen  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management,  handling 
residential  and  mercantile  properties. 


HARRY  B,  HELMSLEY, 

New  York,  New  York. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York;  Vice 
President,  Dwight,  Voorhis  &  Helmsley,  Inc., 
established  1866;  member,  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  Director, 
Management  Division,  Real  Estate  Board  of 
New  York;  Director,  Twenty- Third  Street 
Association;  member,  Manhattan  Chapter, 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
professional  territory  covers  lower  Manhat¬ 
tan,  particularly  from  Canal  Street  to  59th 
Street;  attended  Real  Estate  Management 
Courses,  Columbia  University;  attended  Real 
Estate  Management  Course  at  Y.M.C.A. ;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  court  testimony  work  on  real 
estate  values;  sixteen  and  one-half  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field;  thirteen 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 


PAUL  C.  DAVIS, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Born,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July,  1905; 
associated  with  The  Land  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Co.;  member.  The  Cleveland  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board;  professional  territofy  covers 
Cuyahoga  County;  A.B.  degree  in  Economics, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University;  complet¬ 
ed  Extension  Course,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I, 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers  at  Cleveland,  1938;  completed  Lec¬ 
ture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  at  Cleveland,  1941; 
eight  and  one-half  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

LOUIS  E.  GOLDMAN, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  May, 
1910;  in  business  under  own  name  since 
1937;  Manager,  East  Side  Real  Estate  De¬ 
partment,  Union  Trust  Co.,  1930-37;  Assis¬ 
tant  United  States  Land  Accumulator  for 
purchase  of  land  for  Central-Cedar  Low-Cost 
Housing  Project;  member.  The  Cleveland  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Cuyahoga  County  and  the  city  of  Cleveland; 
attended  School  of  Architecture,  one  year, 
and  Business  Administration  School,  Western 
Reserve  University,  three  and  a  half  years; 
LL.B.  degree,  Cleveland  Law  School;  admit¬ 
ted  to  Ohio  State  Bar,  1935;  completed  Ex¬ 
tension  Course,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I,  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers  at  Cleveland,  1938;  completed  Lec¬ 
ture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  at  Cleveland,  1941; 
eighteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  sixteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

M.  DUKE  SOWERS, 

Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  June, 
1883;  associated  with  Essick  &  Barr,  Real¬ 
tors;  President-Elect,  Pennsylvania  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Association;  Past  President,  Reading 
Real  Estate  Board;  member  of  Pennsylvania 
Real  Estate  Advisory  Committee;  professional 
territory  covers  Berks  County ;  nineteen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate;  ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 
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National  Officers,  1943 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


PRESIDENT 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON 

1650  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY 
South  Central  Region 

921  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

93  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER 
Northwest  Region 

236  S.  W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 

KENDALL  CADY 
Great  Lakes  Region 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING 
Southeast  Region 

65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES 
New  England  Region 

44  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PHILIP  M.  REA 
Southwest  Region 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN 
North  Central  Region 

519  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 

Secretary  ^2  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PERCY  WILSON 

Treasurer  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON 
Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19 U5 

CHARLES  F<  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta.  Ga. 


JOSEPH  D.  FARRINGTON 

. Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK. . . .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19 H 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD.... San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1943 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

B.  0.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1937,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19^3 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  HI. 

1938,  1939,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19i4 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

1940,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19^5 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1941,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19US 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

1942,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19J^7 
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Committees  during  1942 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


See  pages  US  to  H7  “Roster  of  Members,”  for  addresses. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 


J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON,  N.A.R.E.B. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

ADVISOEY  COMMITTEE  (Past  Prasidmts) 

HOWARD  E.  HAYNIE* . 1934  and  1935 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK. Portland,  Ore. 
S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

D.  J.  BENEDICT . Madison,  Wis. 

STUART  O.  BONDURANT . 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

J.  HAL  BROWN . Amarillo,  Tex. 

SCOTT  N.  BROWN . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SEELY  CADE . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  CARPENTER . New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  DWELLE,  JR..  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHARLES  C.  KOONES.... Washington,  D.  C. 
VINCENT  T.  MEAD... San  Francisco,  Calif. 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

BERT  G.  OWEN . Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  O. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Ck>nn. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER _ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MELVIN  M.  WILLIAMS . Wichita,  Kans. 

*Decea8ed 


■Y-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK. . .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

EDITORIAL  BOARD 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM _ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chairman 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CARLETON  HUNNEMAN . Boston,  Mass. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FREDERICK  J.  BASHAW. .Providence,  R.  I. 

JOHN  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN . Boston,  Mass. 

MORTON  G.  THALHIMER... Richmond,  Va. 
DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK. ..  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM.  .Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

PAUL  0.  DRURY . Washing^ton,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

NORBERT  S.  BABIN.. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

GEORGE  M.  BLISS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MURRAY  CAHILL . Birmingham,  Ala. 

ROY  C.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  O. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER. New  York,  N.  Y. 
ALESTER  G.  FURMAN,  JR.. Greenville,  S.  C. 

M.  L.  HALL . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  E.  HOLLENBECK.. West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

JOHN  A.  HOPE . Boston,  Mass. 

RALPH  L.  JESTER . Des  Moines,  la. 

RED  M.  LORISH . Chicago,  Ill. 

RANK  S.  O’HARA. .  .Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. 
J.  WALLACE  PALETOU...New  Orleans,  La. 
LELAND  P.  REEDER... Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

PEYTON  B.  STROBEL . Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

JOHN  GIBSON  WALKER.. Vancouver,  B.  C., 

Canada 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

FRANK  C.  OWENS . Atlanta,  Ga. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1942 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

SAMUEL  P.  VOUGHT 
President 


7  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


CRISTINE  B.  NOLAN 
Secretary 

4600  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 

8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN 
President 

1394  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS 
Secretary^Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR. 

President 

221  N.  Capitol  Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER 
Secretary 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  JR. 

President 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PHILIP  M.  REA 
Secretary-Treasurer 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

A.  J.  ABERMAN 
President 

429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
Secre  tary- Treasurer 

341  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

NATHAN  POOLE 
President 

807  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HERBERT  M.  PASWALK 
Secretary-Treasurer 

207  Machinists  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

ERWIN  G.  DOWNING 
President 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Walnut  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

HARRY  J.  MOHLMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 

323  Hammond  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

EDWARD  WATTERS 
President  gjg  g  g^ 

VEDA  BOSTICK 
Secretary-Treasurer 

21  Atlas  Life  Bldg.,  Tulsa.  Okla. 


DECEMBER  1942 


The  Professional  ^  Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


(HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Managers,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  whenever  possible ;  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek 
their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my 
own  judgment;  to  render  willing 
help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers;  and  to  give  my 
services  freely  to  the  Institute  as 
required  or  desired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to 
our  profession ;  to  render  com¬ 
plete,  thorough,  and  honest  service 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  re¬ 
gardless  of  monetary  considera¬ 
tion  ;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build 
goodwill  for  the  properties  under 
my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  tal¬ 
ents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  prop¬ 
erties;  to  secure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  net  return  to  the  owners  of 
properties  entrusted  to  my  man¬ 
agement;  and  to  give  devoted  at¬ 
tention  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  law¬ 
ful  means  within  my  power,  the 
infiuence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  foUoviing  Individual  Membert  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  a*  of  December  I,  19 Jit. 

ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . 213  N.  2l8t  St. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  ( 131 )  ..2106  Third  Ave.,  N. 
H.  Parker  Osment  (498)  ..2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401). ...4th  &  Main  Sts. 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  HilU 

George  W.  Elkins  (319)....474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427). ...400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (467) . 

1660  Hillside  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

George  William  Smith  (132) . 

2110  Glenneyre  St. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

110  W.  Ocean  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

648  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 6016  WUshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444).. ..124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  CulVer  (243) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363)  ....911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (619) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (446) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244). .1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  HiU  St. 

LouU  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (821) . 

416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8728  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (346)....844  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 4988  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (864) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 8928  W.  Sixth  St. 

Oakland 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 1440  Broadway 

Norman  Ogilvie  (624) . 1924  Broadway 

Paso  Rohles 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 2921  Pine  St. 


San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 624  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (824)  ....First  Nat.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 161  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 164  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (626) . 67  Sutter  St. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419). .1080  16th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365)..« . 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (138) . 1650  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) . 605  Colo.  Bldg. 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (184) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Spraarue  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). .90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (208) . 49  Pearl  St 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . -..327  Trumbull  St 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . „....31  Pratt  St 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204).... 18  Asylum  St 

Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . 11  Asylum  St 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . . 206  Church  St 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206). _ .109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (408) . 292  Main  St 

Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138).... 196  N.  Main  St 

DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). .203  W.  Ninth  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington 

Loy  H.  Brodie  (626) . 1931  K  St,  N.  W. 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420) . 1  Scott  Circle 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . 1931  K  St,  N.  W. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (189) . -....1787  K  St,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  6.  Frlstoe  (482) . 1018  •  16th  St,  N.W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

16th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 
Henri  P.  Henry  (286)....— 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) _ — 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (826) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St 
Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St.  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) -Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (827)..- . 

1606  H  St,  N.  W. 
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Herbert  M.  Pesewelk  (828) . 

207  Machinists  Bids. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) - 1787  K  St.  N.  W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . . . Mnnsey  Bids 

FLORIDA 

DsTtona  Beach 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) _ 118  VolosU  Ave. 

JacksonTille 

Richard  D.  Barker  (628) . 106  W.  Bay  St 

Edward  DweUe,  Jr.  (448). .106  West  Lay  St 

Mai  Haushton,  Jr.  (141) - 108  W.  Bay  St 

Georse  R.  MaMn,  Jr.  (289) . . . 

816  W.  Forsyth  St 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6)..___10  W.  Flasler  St 

Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (606).. ..16  W.  Washinston  St 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willinsham  (829) . . . 

476  First  Are..  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248)»-..718  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . . . 

812-16  Miiaii  Bids- 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (98) . Box  1820 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Stndstill  (144) - 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


OEORGIA 

Atlanta 

John  F.  Cless  (488). .547  Peachtree  St,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewins  (271). .66  Forsyth  St,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hosan,  Jr.  (146) . 

141  Carnesie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  SUndard  Bids. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7).„ — 621  Grant  Bids- 

Ward  Wisht  (146) - 202  Healey  Bids. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . . 188  Eishth  St 

Macon 

WiUiam  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

668  Mulberry  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  DiU  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St 


Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (880 )..... ...2446  E.  76th  St. 

Arthur  L.  Anderson  (484)_7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

KendaU  Cady  (126) - 88  S.  Dearborn  St 

James  J.  CarroU  (148) . 1866  E.  68rd  St 

John  F.  Cary  (486)........-~~7  S.  Dearborn  St 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....88  S.  Dearborn  St 

John  McMullen  Ducey  (867). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallasher,  Jr.  (286) . 

487  E.  111th  St 

John  H.  Haserty  (90) . 820  N.  Tower  Ct 

Henry  T.  HoUman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St 

Ferd  Kramer  (212). ........._16  N.  Dearborn  St 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1866  E.  68rd  St 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846). .410  N.  Michisan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (847)  ....6687  W.  Lake  St 
Richard  Lawrence  Ndson  (404) 

88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (180) . 461  E.  111th  St 

Frank  G.  Reynold  (406). .600  N.  Dearborn  St 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (868) _ 101  W.  Adams  St 

Percy  E.  Warner  (848) . 

Room  1200,  186  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Tigbe  E.  Woods  (281) . 

%  OPA,  222  W.  Adams  St. 

Eyanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (416)....12  Milbum  Pk. 
Gwilym  Williams  (620) _ 1671  Sherman  Ave. 


Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)— 1048  South  Blvd. 


David  D.  Decker  (849)..— 1119  Pleasant  St 
Sanborn  O.  Houser  (860). ...1026  North  Blv«l. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

Rm.  688,  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9)  ........6281  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (869) . 680  J.  M.  S.  Bids. 

IOWA 

Dayenport 

Geo.  R.  Auerochs  (149) . 

206  E.  Rushholme  St. 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (818) . 209  Flemins  Bids. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanser  (124). ...116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (870) . 1002  Bittins  Bids- 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hasny  Bids. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisyille 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bids. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 714  Unien  St 

MAINE 

South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  Lt.  (j.  S-) 

U.  S.  N.  (291) . 38  Bellevue  Ave. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (607).. ..912  Keyser  Bids. 

(Seorse  M.  Hampson  ( 79). .812  Union  Tr.  Bids. 
Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 
William  J.  Martin  (478)....„......„6  Upland  Rd. 

Peyton  B.  Strobel  (872). .2206  N.  Charles  St 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 18  Oliver  St 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (96) _ 78  Tremont  St 

William  H.  Dolben  (499). .161  Devonshire  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (888)  . . 10  State  St 

Basil  Gavin  (460) . 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hoi>e  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (862). ...6  Arlington  St 

Henry  G.  Kissen  (580) . 44  School  St. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (600) . 44  School  St 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (468) . 

209  Washinston  St 
Lorin  D.  Paine  (218). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Frederick  Wayland  (681 ) . . . — .. 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1818  Beacon  St 

Clifford  V.  MUler  (18) . 1894  Beacon  St 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1894  Beacon  St 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1894  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (608 )....„ . — . . 

1870  Beacon  St. 

Cambridge 

Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532) . 10  Temple  St. 

Lawrence 

WillUm  A.  Hilbert  (881). .209  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 
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Newton 

Freneia  Lincoln  Buawell 

286  Wnshinrton  St. 

SomerTille 

Harry  A.  GQbert  (16) . 386  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (633). ...2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) _ .._2706  Eaton  Town 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160).... 3164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bide. 

Thomas  J.  Fitseerald  (314) . 630  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

3963  Penobscot  Bids. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd 

William  C.  ^ines  (293). .4860  CourviUe  Ave. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . . 

1610  David  Stott  Bids. 

William  C.  Hints  (240) . 122  Glynn  Ct 

H.  P.  Holmes  (68) . 416  Hammond  Bids. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (897). .806  Dime  Bank  Bids. 
Donald  D.  James  (216)....700  Penobscot  Bids. 
James  C.  Johnston  (168)..1888  Hajestic  Bids. 

Frank  T.  Kins  (164) . 160  W.  Fort  St. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (469) . . 

1780  Penobscot  Bids. 
Georse  T.  Shapland  (460) 

416  Penobscot  Bids. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18).. ..8th  Floor.  Buhl  Bids. 

John  S.  Spencer  (166) . l22  Glynn  Ct. 

Robert  W.  TreadweU  (407) - 

902  Lafayette  Bids. 
Esbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282)..»~~~~....-~~- 
617  Penobscot  Bids. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (878) . . 

201>3  F.  P.  Smith  Bids, 
deorse  C.  Kellar  (261) _ 804  Sherman  Bids- 


Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . . . . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bids. 

Robert  J.  Osden  (601) . . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bids. 


LaAsing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . . . . . 

221^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

RnsseU  F.  PhUips  (898) . . . . - 

219H  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (167) — . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St 


Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294)~.~.~....~....~~~~~~~~~. 

Jefferson  A  Webster  Sts. 


Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (602) . 24  West  Lawrence  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .619  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 1182  Met  Bids. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rosers  (21) . 600Vi  E.  Capitol  St 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (861) . 404  Fidelity  Bids. 

CioTge  M.  Bliss  (108). . . ~17  E.  Tenth  St 

David  B.  Childs  (862)..l  New  Ensland  Bids. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (168). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Hajrwood  Haserman  (474) . 

928  Grand  Ave. 
Arnold  Norman  (461)......  909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Rassdale  (642) . 200  Temple  Bids. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296)  . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bids. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (609)  ....1002  Walnut  St. 


Lowell  Goodman  Simonda  (261)..„ . . 

409  Di^ht  Bids. 

William  R.  Stanley  (876) _ 1002  Walnut  St 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (876) — Victor  Bids. 
LaMar  H.  Wrisht  (361) . 609  Temple  Bids. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Basserman  (816) . 

6330  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296)_~....719  Chestnut  St 
Ralph  F.  D'Oench  (262)  ....8982  LindeU  Blvd. 
Melville  A.  Eckert  (462).. ..8982  LindeU  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (468) . 4668  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Masinn  (22)......„„......706  Chestnut  St 

Elliott  S.  MUler  (28). . „....817  N.  11th  St 

Delbert  S.  Wenslick  (120)  ..8668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

WiUiam  B.  Harsleroad,  III  (464) . 

1904  Faraam  St 
John  H.  Peterson  (860) . .202  S.  19th  St 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St  ft  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  BusheU  (219) . 

246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169) 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  A  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrinston  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121). .1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (82) . . . 

6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  C.  Roney  (72). ...... .1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  A  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 606  Market  St 

EUis  Goodman  (164) . 616  Market  St 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (166). ...106  N.  Seventh  St 

J.  Wm.  MarUeim  (48)..........»646  Market  St 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seventh  St 
C.  Armel  Nutter  (74)_....«101  N.  Seventh  St 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seven^  St 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Abraham  J.  R^nfdd  (168).... . . 

709  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (268) . .201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76).... ........2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (610) . J>00  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26),. . 68  N.  Grove  St 

Geoitre  W.  SeUer,  Jr.  (106) - 620  Main  St 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . „«..._....620  Main  St 

Elisabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (78) . 160  Elmora  Ave 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) - 280  N.  Broad  St 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 126  Broad  St 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . ....Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  StaUard  (863) _ 280  Broad  St 

Max  Tieser  (122) . . . 216  Broad  St 

Englewood 

Georse  R.  Fessler  (264) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (634) . 77  River  St 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (486)..»..„....61  Newark  St 
Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . . . . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  Clarbin  (169). .....879  Bersen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (882) . A2  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (889) . 2826  Boulevard 

Edward  F.  Lyman  (611). .26  Journal  Square 

Harry  V.  Moser  (888).». _ 860  Bersen  Ave. 

Norman  Ostrow  (486) . 889  Jackson  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossbers  (267)~..~~~-896  Bersen  Ave 
Mnrray  R.  Siesel  (170)  ....~»....82  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) _ 700  Bersen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 889  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mints  (686) . 608  Kearney  Ave. 
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Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (834). .1874  SprinKfleld  Ave 


Lionel  C.  Hartfoi^  (491 )  ........71  Oakland  Rd. 

Hawley  Jaquith  (890) . Depot  Plazu 


Merchantwille 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  t  Wayne  Ave 

Montclair 

(ieorse  H.  Stanton  (486) . 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) . 16  Church  St. 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489). ...406  Bloomfleld  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (854) . 880  Broad  Si. 

WiUiam  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddinrton  (891) . 744  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim  (46) . 89  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . AO  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. ..61  Clinton  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (476) . . . 60  Park  PI. 

Horton  Howard  (299) . 81  Clinton  St. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (800) . 917  Broad  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (498) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (856). ...800  Broadway 

William  F.  May  (896) - 766  Broad  St 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . 606  Broad  St 

Louis  J.  Naas  (801) _ 68  Park  PI 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (521) . 17  Academy  St. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) . 80  Clinton  St 

John  M.  Rogers  (409) - 766  Broad  St 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (836) . 81  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stem  (495) . . . 744  Broad  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Carlo  C.  Tripaldi  (496) . 

228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (802) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) 

17  Main  St 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (128)  ....._...7-18  Smith  St 
Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (80) . 162  North  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Walker  (898) . 214  Park  Ave 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (178) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 46  N.  Broad  St 

S.  WUlUm  Walstrum  (174) - - - 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

South  Orange 


Frederic  L.  Wolf  (836).... 130  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47).. ..791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (176) . A89  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 520  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg 

Union 

T,eonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . . . . . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 129  HiUside  Ave. 


Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817).. ..26  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 
Buffalo 

Joseph  W.  Bf^ker  (636).. ..19  S.  Division  St. 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (687) . 17  Court  St 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . 2747  Main  St 


Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . . 

818  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 


Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177).._ . 

149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Bfatrunola  (287). .6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 

685  Nostrand  Ave. 
Borough  of  Manhattan 


J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279).. ..140  Nassau  St. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) . 44  East  23rd  St. 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (894).... 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (508) . 630  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 160  Broadway 

Maurice  U.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 


Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lenz  (396) . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (487) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 
Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . 

72  (larth  Rd.,  ScarsdaU 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180 )......„ . . . . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

Syrncuse  Main  St.,  E 

L.  T.  Eagan  (887) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg 
George  J.  Goldstein  (622)  ....City  Bank  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (612). .121  E.  Genesee  St. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184). .827  Montgomery  St 
Jack  A.  We^r  (618).. ..928  University  Bldg. 
West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466). .110%  West  5th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452)... .418  S.  Tryon  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)..116  W.  Washington  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (453) . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 
George  B.  Kempton  (514). ...43  Twin  Castles 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (808) . . . . 

408  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (186) . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  RiUman  (86) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (488).»...700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  B.  Frease  (468)  ..127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410). .127  Second  St.,  N.E. 

Willim  S.  Kinney  (446) . 

137  Sixth  St.,  N..  E. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (88) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (276) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (50)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 
Cleveland 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

8030  Euclid  Ave. 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (880) . Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

WlUiam  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

910  Guardian  Bldg. 

Paul  C.  Davis  (539) . 515  Superior  Ave. 

WillUm  A.  Fox  (476) . 8080  Euclid  Ave. 

Louts  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 910  Guardian  Bldg. 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (516) . New  P.  O.  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (86)......The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
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R«y  M.  Shimmon  (471). .805  Hippdrome  Bids. 

Lamont  H.  Stofer  (443) . 6523  Euclid  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85).... . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eiaenberger  (454) . . . . 

286  Fourth  St.  Arcade 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (838) . 

25  New  Zimmennan  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 506  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (288)... .Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Sand  Springs 

A.  II.  Burgess  (523) . 

Tulsa 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477). ...21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 


R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Paul  Edwards  (481) . 516  Mayo  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 811  Atco  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Victoria  Miller  (483) . 201  Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (87) . 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 

Portland 

WUliam  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (882). .286  S.  W.  Broadway 
William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) 

808  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (883). .236  8.  W.  Broadway 
James  R.  Haight  (51). .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 
Paul  O.  Kempton  (439). .1005  Spalding  Bldg. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (839) . 

The  Unit^  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .416  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

PENNSYLVANIA  ^86  S.  W.  Broadway 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . 102  E.  Broad  St 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516)  ....Security  Bank  Bldg. 
Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441). .2714  Liberty  St. 
E.  W.  Miller  (517) . Marine  Bank  Bldg. 

Hezelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Norristown  Haselton  Nat  Bank  Bldg. 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)..Lineoln>Liberty  Bldg. 
Josish  Bunting,  2nd  (899)  >..1424  Walnut  St 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108). . . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (455).. ..1421  Chestnut  St 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (88) . 

17th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (818)  ......7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 128  S.  Broad  St 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 216  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . . 

Bustleton  ft  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Lceper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livesly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  ft  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (418) . 21  S.  12th  St 

J.  William  Markeim  (48) - 1424  Walnut  St 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 128  S.  Broad  St 

D.  O.  Morton  (231)  ....Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 


Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1807  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115).... . . 

Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (S3) . 

18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5718  Market  St 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340). ...1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (804) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft  Locust  Sts. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (196).... 100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (223) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . . 

Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (305) . 341  Fourth  Ave 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (886). .696  Washington  Blvd. 

George  A.  Meyers  ( 229 ) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

George  E.  Meyers  (230) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave 

E.  W.  Rudert  (283) . 701  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 6822  Forba  St 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (286) . 7216  Kelly  St 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (868) _ 720  Wood  St 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (807) . 20  N.  Fourth  St 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (65) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetsel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St 

RHODE  ISLAND 

ProTidence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . . 

615  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg 
William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (809). . . . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  Weybosset  St 

Greenrille 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196).....>.»>719  Walnut  St 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (887). . . . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

WiU  H.  Higgins  (414) . 42  S.  Second  St 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424). .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  GiUespie  (118) . >200  Sixth  Ave.,  N 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

936  Majestic  Bldg. 
Harold  W.  Keller  (286) . 419  F^ilton  Ave. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  S.  Main  St 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . . . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 800  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) _ 710  E.  Main  St 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67). .>1018  E.  Main  St 
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WASHINGTON 

Bellingkam 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . _1411  0>mmereUl  St 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268). . . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 810  Republic  Bids. 

Arthur  Vender  Sjrs  (260)  ....1222  Second  Are. 
Donald  H.  Yatee  (842).. ..802  Republic  Bids- 

WISCONSIN 

Madiaon 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . . .24  W.  Mifflin  St 


Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442). .166  Lakewood  Bird. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (869)..„ . 124  Sute  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811).....»...........124  State  St 

Milwaukee 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (606)161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St 


Organization  Members 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Organization  Members  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

l.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged, 
with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  management. 

i.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they 
are  never  commingled  with  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  management  firm. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  DiiseoU - 126  Main  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMIIA 

Washington 

Ornry  Kcaity  Corp., 

Paui  O.  Drury . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  MortKase  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Hishfleld . 206  Machinists  Bidg. 

Shannon  ft  Luehs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1506  H  St.,  N.  W. 


1,  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  property,  on 
the  purchase  of  supplies  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such 
items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly 
statement. 

1.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers 
and  all  employees  handling  or  account¬ 
ing  for  clients’  funds. 

6.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts 
until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  In¬ 
dividual  Members,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

JemUon  Realty  Co.,  Ine., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 2106  Third  Ave.,  N. 


CALIFORNIA 

Loa  Angeles 

W.  I.  H^ingsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goc^win . First  Nat.  Bldg. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Ine., 

Clarence  T.  Webb . 606  Colo.  Bldg. 

Lyons  ft  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr _ 1080  16th  St. 

Momson  ft  Morrison,  Ine., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1660  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  ft  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . . . 724  17th  St. 

Puehio 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  ft  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 815  W.  Forsyth  St 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Ine.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 812-16  Maas  Bldg 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co.. 

M.  H.  Mabry . . . 609  Twiggs  St 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co..  Ine., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  Si 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  ft  Hollenbeck,  Ine., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 621  Grant  Bldg 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way.  N.  W 
Ward  Wight  ft  Co.. 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Uh^ 

Augusta 

Sherman  ft  Hemstreet.  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 188  Eighth  St 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W,  DiU . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs.  Mohl  ft  O^, 

James  C.  Downs.  Jr . 88  S.  Dearborn  St 

Draper  ft  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  flagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  ft  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole - 487  B.  111th  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co.. 

Henry  T.  Hobman . 1601  E.  67th  St 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorlsh . . 1601  B.  6Srd  St 

Wirts,  Haynie  ft  Bhirat  Ine.. 

Charles  WUliam  Ehrat....8180  Sheridan  Rd 
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INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Secnrities  Co.. 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  S04  Broadway 
Inrlianapolia 
Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  HaU . 129  E.  Market  St. 


Franciacns-Masinn,  Inc., 

Louii  Maainn . 706  Chestnut  St 

Real  Estate  Manaaement  Co., 

EUiott  S.  Miller . 817  N.  11th  St 

Wensliek  Sales  A  Manaaement  Oraaniaation, 
Ine.,  Delltert  S.  Wenslick..8668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEW  JERSEY 


IOWA 

Das  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  A  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . „....900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  A  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Flemina  Blda- 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanaer  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanaer . 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 


Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Aaeney,  Ine., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . . . Main  St  A 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jenkins..5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  GotUieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave 


KENTUCKY 

Lonisyille 

Goodman  A  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman..601  LouisviUe  Tr.  Blda- 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Georae  M.  Hampson, 

Georae  M.  Hampson. .812  Union  Tr.  Blda- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Boston  Manaaement  Corporation 

Basil  Gavin _ _ 8  Newbury  St 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Rc^rt  A.  Nordblom  Manaaement  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St 


Brookline 
Dyer  A  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Ine, 
CUfford  V.  MiUer . 


.1818  Beacon  St 
,1894  Beacon  St 


Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co.. 
Charles  W.  Turner... 


66  Central  Ave 


Somerrille 

Harry  A.  Gilbert 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 881  Broadway 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Blda. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Ezchanae,  Ine, 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

H.  P.  Hohnes,  Ine, 

H.  P.  Holmes . 416  Hammond  Blda. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-Realtors, 

SUas  F.  Albert....206  Peoples  Nat  Bk.  Blda 

Lansinf 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins..l05  E.  Washtenaw  St 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221%  W.  Washtenaw  St 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Broe,  Ine, 

James  R.  Thorpe . ...619  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds..409  Dwiaht  Blda- 

St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 8982  Lindell  Blvd 


Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 616  Market  St 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Ine, 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St 

Nutter  Mortime  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Ine., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . .....„A8  N.  Grove  St 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Ine, 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St 

Eliaabetb 
Brown  A  Brown,  Ine., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortaaae  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St 

R.  J.  Kirkland  A  Sm, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland~_~.~.. . 126  Broad  St 

B.  B.  Miller  Manaaement  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St 

James  Roaensohn,  Ine., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Hoboken 

The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Ora-, 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi . 77  River  St. 

Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Ine., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

J.  I.  KUlak.  Ine., 

Murray  R.  Sieael . 82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2826  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 860  Beraen  Ave. 

Ben  Sehlossbera,  Ine., 

Ben  Schlossbeta~....~ . 896  Beraen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Beraen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  A  Swett  Ine., 

Hawley  Jaquith . Depot  Plasa 

MerchantTille 
Harry  A.  WiSaon, 

Harry  A.  Willson....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Ine., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 606  Broad  St 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 89  Branford  PL 

Feist  A  Feist 

Louis  J.  Nass . . . ...........68  Park  PL 

Louis  Schlesinaer  Company, 

Joel  L.  Schlesinaer . 81  Clinton  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave 
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North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Pesaaic 

Hughes  A  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7>13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell. 

William  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 
Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Ch^ . 45  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer..998  Stuyvesant  Ave 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp.. 

Herman  A.  Acker... .318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co.. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  A  Co..  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St..  E 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co.. 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co.. 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline.  Inc.. 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  G.  Downing....4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg 

The  Fred’k  A.  Shmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBoi8..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  ft  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co.. 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  ft  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co.. 

Arthur  E.  Wad? . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management.  Inc.. 

Carlton  l^hultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich. 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 26  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell.  Inc.. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated.  Inc.. 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefleld-Fries  ft  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  ft  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  15th  & 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  ft  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg..I7th  ft  Sansom  Sts 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  ft  Co.. 

Robert  M.  Wilson. ...Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer>Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner....Bustleton  ft  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  ft  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Hejrmann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  ft  Co., 

John  G.  Keek . 1622  N.  Broad  St 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington.  Inc.. 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co.. 

William  I.  Mirkil . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc.. 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  ft  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  ft  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 26  W.  Third  St 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath....Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  ft  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

Mortgage  Loan  ft  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 935  Majestic  Bldg 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury....l8  E.  on  S.  Temple  St 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  ft  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 
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VALUABLE  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW- 

Feature  articles  published  in  1942 


Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  March,  1942 

War-Time  Executive  Control  of  Apartment 

Operating  Costs . Carlton  Schultz,  c.p.m. 

War  Leases . A.  E.  MacDougall 

Keep  Your  Tenants . Sanborn  O.  Houser,  c.p.m. 

Administration  of  the  Paint  Problem . Joseph  W.  McArthur 

Termites  and  Their  Control . Edward  C.  Stearns 

Management  and  Supervision  from  the 

Institutional  Standpoint . J.  M.  Rogers 

Occupancy  Expense  and  the  Extent  of  Tenancy 

in  Retailing . Walter  L.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Fire  and  Casualty  Clauses  in  Commercial  Leasing . Merrill  E.  Raab 


Vot.  VII,  No.  4,  June,  1942 


The  War  Problem  and  Rent  Control . 

Determining  Maximum  Rent . 

Legal  Provisions  for  Rent  Control . 

OPA  Answers  Rent  Control  Questions . 

What  To  Do  Under  Rent  Control . 

Rent  Control  in  Operation . 

Maximum  Rent  Regulation . 

How  To  Protest  Maximum  Rent  Regulation, 


. Paul  A.  Porter 

. Karl  Borders 

. Robert  W.  Wales 

. Official  Summary 

. Checklist 

Edward  T.  Offutt  Jr.,  c.p.m. 

Frank  J.  Luchs,  c.p.m. 

. Leon  Henderson 

. Leon  Henderson 


Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  September,  1942 


Heating  Problems  in  War  Time . 

Accounting  for  Fixed  Charges . 

The  Meaning  of  L-41 . 

Public  Housing  Management . 

Lawn  Construction  and  Management. 
Nature  Delegates  Authority . 


•John  McMullen  Ducey,  c.p.m. 

. L.  L.  LAING,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

. Kendall  Cady,  c.p.m. 

. Dorothy  Pedersen 

. R.  S.  Chamberlain 

. Hobart  Brady,  c.p.m. 
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